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I may say at the outset that it is only the persuasive 
eloquence of your Secretary, Mr. Rees, whom I saw at 
Red Lion Square, that induced me to come all this way. 
He is a man for whom I have the greatest possible respect, 
and I may say that he has fully justified his existence at 
Red Lion Square and that.we value him very much as a 
member of Council. (Applause.) 

I remember that some years ago, when I ventured to 
submit, by request, a paper at one of the meetings of the 
‘“* National ’’—the meeting was at Cambridge—and un- 
fortunately when the day came I could not be there to 
defend the paper, one gentleman went for me very much 
because he said that I abrogated to myself the right to 
come to certain conclusions. I take it that is a right 
that is denied to no one, so long as he has got any reasoning 
power at all, but if there is anything to which you object 
in what I have to say to-day, you must blame your worthy 
Secretary for my tackling a subject such as he asked me 
to tackle. When I agreed to do so I had only given the 
thing a moment’s thought ; it seemed to me to be one of 
those every-day dishes that it would be quite easy to pre- 
pare and serve up in a palatable form to a number of 
practical men like yourselves, but when I came to think 
over it in the time I have had travelling down here to-day, 
I have been perfectly appalled at my ignorance of the whole 
subject. I do not say that with a view to extracting any 
flattery, but I say it because I feel that any of us who tried 
to lay down any definite rules with regard to the clinical 
diagnosis of bovine tuberculosis would be merely setting 
a trap for himself. 

I admit, at the outset, that I have spent a good many 
years—some twenty-seven or twenty-eight years—in 
trying to diagnose tuberculosis clinically, and there is no 
doubt about it that one would be a colossal idiot if after 
some years of continuous experience one did not get some 
little degree of expertness in either diagnosing the con- 
dition or convincing the public that one can diagnose it. 
(Laughter.) 

Unfortunately, one has to remember that, being a public 
servant, as one is, one is always open to be shot at and one 
has, in 99 per cent. of cases, to be able to justify one’s 
diagnosis on post-mortem examination. 

The clinical diagnosis of tuberculosis was brought, I 
take it, to your minds largely in continuation of the subject 
that I spoke on here some twelve months ago, when I dealt 
mainly with the question of the milk supply. You re- 
member that in,enunciating certain views in that regard 
I said that I believed that the true interests of the pro_ 
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fession are in the direction of the development of our 
legitimate field, and that is the clinical handling of disease ; 
that I did not believe that many of the latter-day con- 
clusions arrived at by some people, namely, the wholesale 
testing with tuberculin, were ever going to take the pro- 
fession very far, but that I felt that in the development 
along scientific lines of the clinical diagnosis of tuberculosis 
we had a field which we could reserve absolutely to our- 
selves. I go further, and I say that where men will take 
the trouble to train themselves—it is a laborious process, 
I admit—I believe they can give the public the maximum 
of security that humanity can provide in dealing with the 
lower animals. (Applause.) Of course one knows 
there is a tendency in all these things to attempt to play 
for absolute safety. I remember in the late little adventure 
that occupied us from 1914-19, one very distinguished 
general officer saying at a conference, where several of us 
had been required to draw up schemes, ‘‘ All you fellows 
are trying to play for safety. The man who plays for 
absolute safety never gets anywhere, but the man who is 
prepared to take a risk, will.’”’ In enunciating the value 
of the work of the clinician, one is prepared to take a risk, 
but I believe it is a risk which is so small that it is hardly 
worth considering in the field with which we are trying to 
deal. 

I have, in the first place, before attempting to deal with 
the purely clinical aspect of the subject, to deal a little 
with the pathology of the condition so far as I know it. 

Most of us have performed innumerable post-mortem 
examinations upon animals which have died from tuber- 
culosis, and I do not know whether we have all gathered 
any lessons from them. The chief lesson I have learnt 
is that Nature, judging from the very material which the 
post-mortem gives us, has put forward tremendous attempts 
to arrest the disease. There is possibly another conclusion 
one may draw, that so far as the actual disease itself is 
concerned, it has been clearly arrested many times and 
that the true picture at which we are looking on post- 
mortem is in reality one of repeated re-infections. If that 
be so, and I think it is so, in a very large number of cases 
we have certain facts before us which are not only interest- 
ing to us as devotees of preventive medicine, but’ they are 
facts of great importance to us as clinicians. They suggest, 
for instance, that knowing an area as a well-equipped 
public health veterinarian—and I use the term in its widest 
sense—does, he has to start with a very good idea as to the 
extent of tuberculosis problems in that area, and further, 
if he is in an area where it is very prevalent the question 
of the diagnosis of tuberculosis is considerably simplified 
for him. One knows perfectly well that there are ‘such 
areas and it would be foolish to lose sight of the fact 
that these areas are of very considerable importance. 
I have in my own area whole districts which I regard as 
districts which breed tuberculosis: poverty stricken, as 
a rule—the land is poor, the farms are small and miserable 
and the farmers are in a state usually approaching bank 
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ruptey. Their stock is sent from those wretched farms 
into the better lands, and there is a tendency to buy these 
young animals in the hope that they will then do better 
and grow well. There is no doubt that many of them 
may, but a great many of them fall by the way and die 
of tuberculosis. 

On the other hand, if one is dealing with an area where 
the grazing is good and the 
farmers generally are in normal times comparatively 
prosperous, then the difficulties of diagnosis are not 
reduced at all; in fact, they are increased, because you 
have to exclude that high possibility that prevailed in 
the other area, 


the conditions are good 


So much have I noticed this that we com- 
menced, many years ago, an extensive piece of research 
work to see if we could run to earth anything which was 
a common factor ; to examine if some districts were more 
prone to tuberculosis than others. But although we 
worked at it for some years we could come to no definite 
conclusion, unless it was that on lands which were deficient 
in lime, tuberculosis seemed to be more rife than on good 
lime-stone lands. But I have seen much to the contrary 
since and it is very difficult to have any definite opinion 
upon the point. 

Next to the district comes the importance of knowing 
the history of farms. You will remember that last year 
I enunciated the doctrine that the practitioner is the man 
who should examine the dairy stock— (hear, hear)—and 
1 am more convinced than ever that the reasons I am giving 
now are a complete justification for what I have contended 
for a good many years, that unless a man knows the history 
of a stable, as well as the history of the individual who owns 
it, the value of his inspection is very low indeed. Take 
my own case: when I went to a place and it was my first 
visit it was very difficult for me to attempt to assess the 
extent of disease on anything like an accurate basis, but 
alter a series of visits and probably lengthy conversations, 
not only with the farmer but with his veterinary surgeon, 
a good deal of light was thrown on the subject and one began 
to be able to give a true assessment of what one had to 
deal with. 

You may say that one could have arrived at that very 
easily by the application of the tuberculin test. The 
tuberculin test really tells you very little more than we 
already knew and what little it tells you is of very little 
importance from the practical point of view. 

Then comes the question of breed. You know very well 
that some breeds are prolific producers of milk, or rather 
that there are more animals which are high milk producers 
in a particular breed than are to be found in other breeds. 
There can be no doubt that there is a close relationship 
between cause and effect, because high milk production 
is a tremendous strain upon an animal’s economy, and a 
high capacity for the production of milk will increase the 
liability to tuberculosis. That suggests that probably 
under existing conditions there is a figure somewhere 
to be ascertained beyond which it is not advisable to try 
and push dairy cattle. We know, of course, that there are 
many instances of exceptionally high-yielding cows in 
regard to which we are told that if they were not in the 
best possible physical condition the achievement of such 
yields would be impossible. How far that may be true it 
is difficult to say; in any event, one cannot deal with 
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individuals, one has to deal with animals in the mass. 
My own view is that 1,000 gallons or less is quite sufficient 
to aim at in any dairy cow and so far as I am concerned (with 
the herds I am responsible for as manager) I am quite 
content if I can get somewhere in that region. 


The next point is heredity ; also, of course, in relation 
to the breeding factor of which we are now speaking. We 
have been told for a good many years that tuberculosis 
is not hereditary ; that when it appears in a new-born calf 
it is a congenital disease and therefore cannot be classified 
under the old classification we used for a select list of 
hereditary diseases. 
but I am perfectly satisfied that there is an enormous 


That technically no doubt is true, 


importance in heredity so far as disease is concerned, 
not excluding tuberculosis. 
inherited tendency to tuberculosis, if nothing else. So 
far as the congenital form of tuberculosis is concerned, 
I do not suppose many of us have seen many cases, and I 
have doubtless seen as many as most people because of the 
But LI do not think 
they are of much importance, because as a rule congeni- 
tally-affected animals die before they are three months’ 
old. 

Having dealt roughly with the preliminary conditions, 
one comes to the subject about which you want me to talk 
to-day, and here I am open to confess that I find my path 
particularly difficult. I have never been able to lay down, 
with any sense of satisfaction, what I consider to be the 
There 


are, of course, the old classical symptoms we have had given 


I believe that there is a great 


special opportunities afforded me. 


symptoms for the clinical diagnosis of tuberculosis. 


us from our carly youth, some of which the sooner we 
forget the better, probably, but, generally speaking, 
I think it is safe to say that if a man working in the field 
is going to have much success in the diagnosis clinically 
of tuberculosis he has to cultivate a “‘ flair” for it. There 
is an indescribable something which we develop in this work 
which I believe cannot be replaced by any amount of 
clinical care if the individual does not possess that par- 
ticular ‘ flair’ which develops in most of us who are 
doing that work and who have done it for any length of 
time. For instance, it has always been my custom, 
whenever I am examining a herd of cows, first of all to 
have them tied up and to walk slowly up and down behind 
them, taking a careful survey of each animal before IL 
proceed to do anything else, and I believe that that 
scrutiny, provided it is conducted on definite lines, is of 
immense value. I have had more than one instance 
when I have, merely after the preliminary survey, convinced 
myself that a particular cow was tuberculous, but changed 
my opinion on closer examination, only to find ul- 
timately that I have been wrong in changing my opinion. 
It would have paid me better to have stuck to what my 
original instincts told me. And what is it that we look for ? 
There again, it is difficult to say, but there is something 
typical about a tuberculous bovine which I do not know 
exists in any other disease. There is a look of unthriftiness, 
as if the head were bigger than it ought to be; the coat 
stares; the hide is bound, and, if the tuberculosis is 
pulmonary, there is a definite, forced respiration, in the 
advanced cases. In these animals there is very little 


definite of which to take hold : the animal handles harshly; 
when you nip the withers sharply between fingers and 
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thumb, the suspect flinches and very frequently gives a 
groan. I pay a good deal of attention to the groan ; 
the flinching itself may or may not mean very much. 
Let such animals loose in the stall and they turn round 
all in a piece-—-they do not turn easily. There is a short 
cough, a cough which I think is very nearly typical if you 
hear it. 

But it is not sufficient, as a rule, to condemn animals on 
these symptoms ; you have to proceed further. ‘There is 
evidence of loss of coudition ; that you have to assess by 
comparison with the rest and may be by enquiring from 
the farmer as to what other possible disease condition 
the animal may have suffered from. Lf it is in the autumn 
it may have had a bad attack of husk, and the cough of 
husk is frequently, in the later stages, very like the tuber- 
culous cough, except that it is as a rule more paroxysmal 
than is the tuberculous cough. 

One can then proceed to auscultation and percussion ; 
an examination of the superficial lymphatic glands, the 
glands of the throat and the submaxillary space (L regard 
these as being of great importance) ; the processes of auscul- 
tation and percussion sometimes give you very definite 
evidence. ‘The temperature may be normal, so far as 
one is able to determine what is the normal temperature 
of a bovine. Personally, I have never been able to decide 
that, because you may get variations of one or two degrees 
with normality and perfect well being. Having concluded 
your examination of the lungs,you pass to that of the joints, 
although joint tuberculosis in the bovine is not very 
colnmolh. 

If the animal is a milking bovine, the next thing to do 
is to examine the udder. I leave that for the moment, 
and suggest that enquiry should elicit as to whether or 
not the animal has had any diarrheea. These symptoms, 
of course, are ** schoolboy ’* symptoms and are familiar 
to all of you, but, simple as they may be, they exact 
different interpretations in different hands. However, 
that is a matter which you have in your own control, 
Suffice it to say that I think that, having cultivated a 


ss 


* flair.” so to speak, for lung tuberculosis a man should 
make very few mistakes and especially if he has the 
courage to refuse a definite opinion at the first examina- 
tion. ‘The man who says he does not make any mistakes 
at all does not do much work, I am satisfied of that— 
(laughter) —and I venture to say that the man who admits 
that he makes mistakes is the only man worth talking to. 
We have all made mistakes, honest mistakes, and even 
if we do happen to have had to knock down an animal 
which has been the result of a mistaken diagnosis, it is 
not a very serious crime, and any local authority ought to 
realise, where its officers are taking their duties seriously, 
that an occurrence of this sort need not merit any severe 
censure, because obviously in the first instance the: animal 
on which the mistake is made is not going to be of any great 
value to the community, and may become a. serious 
menace. Where the difficulty comes in is with the 
animal in half condition, as you frequently find in dairy 
cows. They are a serious problem and here I rely, and 
have relied for a great many years, on my examination of 
the superficial glands and on what auscultation and per- 
cussion of the lungs will reveal to me, plus any history 


that I may be able to get. Of course, histories are not 
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Going, as I have frequently had to do 
in the years I have been at this work, to hundreds of places 


always reliable. 


where the farmers hated the sight of you and would tell 
you any tale rather than the truth, one got never to take 
the. slightest notice of what one was told—one had to rely 
entirely upon one’s own diagnosis. 
stances the remarkable thing is that we did not make more 
mistakes than we did. 


Under those circum- 


TUBERCULOSIS OF THE UDDER. 

Now we come to the diagnosis of tuberculosis of the 
udder, and here again I have read and re-read a number 
of methods of diagnosing the condition. So far as I am 
concerned, if I were asked to describe it, I would sav tnat 
any abnormality found in a quarter of the udder may be 
I have seen probably as many cases 
of tuberculosis of the udder as most other people and I 
have, therefore, a good deal of justification for saying 


udder tuberculosis. 


what I have said, because I have had many surprises when 
L have said definitely, clinical examination, 
that the udder was not tuberculous and it subsequently 
But there are certain lines upon 
which perhaps one can get a little help. 


on mere 


turned out that it was. 


As a rule, tuberculosis of the udder affects one quarter. 
It isa process, again as arule, of slow induration, the in- 
in the interstitial tissue. There 
is a complete new formation of fibrous tissue, gradually 
The history is that this 
hardening is a gradual growth, that there has been no mas- 


duration taking place 
hardening the whole quarter. 


titis, nor any injury suffered, nor any change in the 
A history of that 
sort is quite sufficient to attract grave suspicion. The 
induration rapidly develops if it is a young animal, or 
first or second calver ; the older the animal becomes the 
slower and more chronic is the development of the disease 
as a rule. This progressive induration is often most 
pronounced at the edges of the cistern, and you can 
feel it, if you carefully handle it, following the ducts up 
But it does not follow that that 
is so invevery case: induration may commence anywhere. 


macroscopic appearance of the milk. 


into the mammary tissue. 


As the induration develops it becomes more and more 
These nodulations, as you know, are caused 
You are 


nodular. 
principally by the strangulation of the acini. 
aware of the physiology of an acinus of the mammary gland. 
These nodules are, in my experience, frequently tuberculous 
and I have found that if you take a quarter in which the 
process of induration has not progressed very far, supposing 
it is a right-hand quarter and you push your left hand into 
the cleft between the two hind quarters and, your right 
hand on the outside and gently bring your hands together, 
you get a fine appreciation of the sort of induration you 
have got, and if the induration indicates the presence 
of a number of nodules which are different in size, there is 
an extreme probability that the induration is tuberculous 
There is a form of induration, however, that occurs in 
udders (you have probably all seen it) in which you get a 
number of so-called nodular areas. Each nodule is about 
the size of a large sago grain after cooking ; they are much 
the same size and when you feel the quarter it feels as if 
there was shot init. I have seen a fairly large number of 
these cases. and I have never been able to make out to what 
they are duc, but | never remember seeing one yet that was 


tuberculous. Neither are they actinomycotic. As the 
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tuberculous induration progresses, the quantity of milk | 


produced is getting less. In the early stages there is no 
diminution in the quantity of milk given ; in fact, some 
people say that a tuberculous quarter gives more milk 


than a normal one, but I have never had sufficient justifi- | 
_ emptied and the last milk should be collected for micros- 


cation to accept that. As I say, the induration progresses 
until eventually milk secretion ceases entirely, and you 
get a yellow, straw-coloured fluid and débris which you 


draw out sometimes with difficulty, while sometimes it is | 


That is an advanced case of tuberculosis 
It may be that the other three quarters are 
This brings us to a little discussion as 


profuse. 
of the udder. 
still uninfected. 


} 


to what are the probabilities of the other quarters becoming | 


infected. One gets very little opportunity of consecutive 
observation, because as soon as these cases are found 
one is very anxious to get rid of them. But in such cases 
as I have been able to keep under personal observation 
for research work, the disease has progressed until either 
the cow died first or, if she did not, all four quarters be- 
came affected. But there is no general rule as to which 
track the disease takes. 
to the quarter in front of it, or it may appear in the fore 
quarter of the opposite side. There is one thing about a 
tuberculous quarter, that if you take careful observation 
you will find that out of a very large number of cases 
it is very seldom that one quarter only is affected. You 
can confirm that by clinical diagnosis, or by examination 
of the milk microscopically, and you will find, as a rule, 
if the condition has lasted some little time, that another 
quarter is affected. That is a fact foreign to the knowledge 
of the dairyman, who says : ‘‘ I knew she had a bad quarter 
but I thought nothing of it, and I know her milk is all 
right.” There is no possibility of its remaining all right. 
(Applause.) In the diagnosis of tuberculosis of the udder 
I have purposely left out any reference to the supramam- 
mary lymphatic glands. Are they of value in diagnosis, 
or are they not? If you have got an enlarged supra- 
mammary gland and an enlarged quarter, the probability 
is that you have a tuberculous quarter, but if there is 
merely an enlarged supramammary it may tell you little. 
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The clinical diagnosis is not complete until one has 
definitely confirmed it by finding the tuberculosis bacillus. 
You are all familiar with the procedure. The one point 
I want to urge upon you is that the very last milk should be 
taken for examination. The quarter should be practically 
copic examination. When the suspected quarter has been 
well squeezed it is often extraordinary what a rich field of 
organisms you will get. Clinically, tuberculosis, so far as 
it affects the udder, may affect all four quarters at once. 

I can give you the history of a case in which I suspected 
a cow a good many years ago, and repeated examination 
of her milk proved negative. So satisfied, however, 
were we that she was tuberculous and a suspicious cow 
that I prohibited the farmer using the milk. A week or 
ten days later the farmer came down and said something 
had suddenly gone wrong with the cow. I went up and I 
was astounded, because all four quarters were at least 
three times as big as when I had last seen her. She had 


been milked regularly. There existed a sub-acute very 


It may go from one hind quarter | 


| I have never seen a similar case since ; 


Enquiry may elicit the information that the cow has had | 


a previous attack of mastitis, or has had a cold or some 
injury-—because frequently I find that enlargement of the 
mammary lymphatic gland follows simple ailments and 
once having been enlarged, it frequently remains so dnd 
does not regain its normal size. If the gland is big enough, 
however, to get a hold of, and you can handle it sufficiently 
to find nodules in the gland, then its enlargement is a diag- 
nostic symptom. 
as some people would have us believe to examine the supra- 


Unfortunately, it is not always as easy | 


mammary gland: where you get udders that hang close | 


up and you have a good rear udder it is not at all easy. 


It is easier when the udder is well emptied, possibly, | 


and even then it is not always certain that, when you have 
finished, what you have had hold of was the 
mammary lymphatic gland. At what stage does the 
supramammary gland become infected ? I do not know 
that this point has ever been settled. 


in which it was extremely difficult to trace any affection of 
the gland at all, where the disease was fairly well marked | 
in the quarter, and I have had other cases in which 
there has been well marked disease in the supramammary 
gland with very little infection of the quarter. 


I have had cases | 


slightly painful swelling of all four quarters. The milk 
was apparently unchanged, and there was not much of it. 
temperature up a little, but the udder itself appeared 
absolutely symmetrical, as if it was the udder of a newly- 
calved cow that had promised to give a very large quantity 
of milk. The curious thing about the condition of the 
udder was that it was like an organ that was full of liquid, 
and that it pitted when you squeezed it, the pitting remaining 
for some time. A sample of milk was carefully taken from 
each quarter and all were found to be teeming with tubercle 
bacilli. There could be little doubt that that was a sudden 
blood infection, in all fuur quarters at the same time. 
I have seen two 
quarters come down suddenly, and I have repeatedly seen 
it appear suddenly in one quarter. The difficulty, how- 
ever, in those cases, is to come to anything like a diagnosis 
without resort to the microscope. 

I do not know whether you want me to go on 
any further—in regard to the diagnosis of tubercu- 
losis in bullocks or in the _ horse, for instance 
because that would lead us into a series of conundrums, 
except to say that in so far as the horse is concerned, 
there is no question that there is a great deal more tuber- 
culosis in the horse than we, as a profession, thought of 
many years ago. I have seen a lot of it, and one is struck 
by the different characteristics presented by these cases 
in different animals, but I do not think that is very per- 
tinent to the discussion before us this afternoon. I should, 
however, refer to tuberculosis of the testicle of the bull 
This is not very common, in my experience. I have seen 
a few cases in my life—probably twenty or thirty well- 
marked cases of tuberculosis of the testicle of the bull, 
but they, like the cases of mammary tuberculosis, are 
secondary infections. The only case of primary infection 
of the udder I have ever seen was a good many years ago 
a big, fat cow, in which case there was a definite history 
of the cow having been kicked by another, the injury 
having taken place close behind the teat, in a hind quarter. 
so it was a portion of the udder which came in contact with 
the floor. It was undoubtedly inoculated with tuberculosis 
taken up, most probably, from infected material on the 


floor. The whole lesion radiated from the cicatricial tissue 


; in the centre. 
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In dealing with tuberculosis in the early stages of m) 
talk, I forgot to mention one matter which I think is 
of great importance, and that is the system of calf rearing. 
In assessing the tuberculosis value of an area of a farm 
I always regard it of great importance to know what sys- 
tem of calf rearing is followed--whether they are open- 


air reared for the first six months of life; whether they | 


are brought up on separated milk in clean stables or whether 
they are tied up in dirty, dark little unventilated habita- 
tions as they too frequently are, or whether they are tied 
up in little stalls as they are in some districts. 

Probably there is some idea of preventing them sucking 
one another at the same time. We cannot too 
strongly condemn such an appalling method of rearing 
young stock. (Hear, hear.) 
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track other than that passing to the supramammary) 


| lymphatic gland, by which the udder substance itself became 
| affected. 


| 


Speaking of the diagnosis of bovine tuberculosis, he 
would have liked to have heard Colonel Brittlebank say 
something about his method of securing sputum from an 
animal that was coughing. Personally, he thought it 
most useful. He invariably carried little bottles about 
with him and a pair of forceps and picked up any little 
bit of sputum he could get the animal to throw up. The 
slightest particle of sputum from a tuberculous cow would 
invariably show any number of tubercle bacilli. He 
again thanked Colonel Brittlebank for his address. 

Mr. C. E. Perry thanked Colonel Brittlebank for coming 
there that day and giving them that instructive discourse. 


| He had described the diagnostic symptoms of bovine 


Before sitting down, Mr. President, may I congratulate | 


you on occupying the premier seat in this Association, 
which I know has honoured you this for the great work 
which you have done not only for this Association, but 
for the profession. (Loud applause.) 

DISCUSSION. 


The discussion was opened by Mr. Howarv Jones, who 
said that it had been a very great pleasure to him to listen 
to Colonel Brittlebank’s address, which, if he might say so, 
did him all the greater credit in that it was delivered with- 
out notes. (Hear, hear.) 

It was particularly interesting to him because for some 
years he was conducting similar work to that which Colonel 
Brittlebank had described that afternoon. It was perhaps 
curious that on the journey down that afternoon their Hon. 
Secretary took a little pamphlet from him (Mr. Howard 
Jones) describing the incidence of tuberculosis of the udder 
which he had written for a certain journal (The Welsh 
Journal of Agriculture) and he thought it was complimen- 
tary to both Colonel Brittlebank and himself that they 
absolutely agreed. 

For the previous six years before coming down to that part 


of the country he happened te be the Veterinary Inspector | 


to the City of Edinburgh, where they had 4,300 milking 
cows within the precincts of the city and it was his duty 
to examine the udders of those cows every month. They 
were all Cumberland and Westmorland cows, and they 
found an average of six cows suffering from tuberculosis 
of the udder every year he was there. He also had duty 
to do in the slaughterhouses, where he examined all 
carcases detained for his inspection, and he had often 
stated that of all the cow carcases about 60 per cent. 
were tuberculous to some degree. All those cows were 
bought newly-calved and they never went out of the shed 
until they came to be slaughtered. That was before the 
Tuberculosis Order came into force and they could not 
compel slaughter, but they could drive the cattle out of 


tuberculosis in such a way that he thought they must all 
agree with him. 

The address had been of particular interest to him as he 
had for some time now been carrying out a general inspec- 
tion of cattle in one part of Gloucestershire, and there they 
inspected the cattle twice a year under the Tuberculosis 
Order and Milk and Dairies Order. During the last 12 
months he had slaughtered over 100 cows affected with 
tuberculosis in various forms, and the diagnosis of those 
cases had been easy owing to the prevalence of the disease 
~-he quite agreed that when tuberculosis was less rife in 
a district the work of diagnosis was much more difficult. 
He had that day been called in to two cases suspected by 
the owners of being tuberculous. Both were typical cases 
of tuberculosis in the last stages, and when slaughtered he 
would probably find them cases of generalised tuberculosis. 

Tuberculosis of the udder had been very common in 
his distriet, and practically every case of tuberculosis of 
the udder he had taken under the Order showed, on post- 
mortem, either generalised tuberculosis or else advanced 
lesions in other parts. He had had lesions in the medi- 
astinal and mesenteric glands up to 6 or 7lbs., and all 
these cases had been diagnosed from the udder originally. 
He agreed with Colonel Brittlebank that there was a 
peculiar nodular feeling of the udder which one could not 
describe, but which one could distinguish from anything 
else ; also that the supramammary gland when affected 
was nodular on manipulation. 

He would like to express agreement, also, with Mr. 
Howard Jones. He had had an opportunity of making 
many post-mortem examinations and he could verify what 
Mr. Jones said, that in cows with tuberculosis of the udder 
the mesenteric glands were generally affected and the 
lesions in the gland were always more advanced and often 


caseous. He agreed with Colonel Brittlebank that when 


examining cattle it was a good plan to have them tied up 


the byre and then persuade the dairyman to have them | 


slaughtered. 


He would like to enquire of Colonel Brittlebank as to | 


the method of infection of the udder in tuberculosis. In 
« tremendous proportion of cases of tuberculosis of the 
udder he could find no macroscopic lesion of the supra- 
mammary gland, but in every case he had found the 
mesenteric lymphatic glands to be invariably in a state of 


absolute calcification, and he had seen instances in which | _at 
latter called in his own veterinary surgeon, who said in 


the mesenteric glands and the udder itself were the 
outstanding evidence of infection. Those were excep- 


and first walk down behind them and have a casual look 
at them. One could often thus pick out a tuberculous 
cow before one touched her. 
The speaker had not touched upon the differential 
diagnosis of tuberculosis and Johne’s disease. He men- 
tioned that because only the day before yesterday an 
inspector of the Gloucestershire County Council rang him 


‘up and said he wanted him (Mr. Perry)to help him. It was a 


case of suspected tuberculosis and the inspector said that 
the case had been reported to him by the owner, through 
the police, a week previously, and that he had visited the 


' case on behalf of the County Council and, in his opinion, 


tional cases, but he had met with them definitely. He — 


had one case last year in which the infection of the udder 
was quite recent and all the lesions they could find in the 
carcase were in the mediastinal glands, one small lesion 


teric glands and in the udder itself. There again the 


going to have the animal slaughtered and his veterinary 


supramammary lymphatic glands were not macroscopic- | 


ally showing lesions. Therefore he had often wondered 
whether there was not some undiscovered lymphatic 


the case was not one of tuberculosis, but a typical case of 
Johne’s disease, but the owner was not satisfied. The 


his opinion it was a case of tuberculosis and should have 
been taken under the Order. The inspector continued 
that he had a letter from the owner to say that he was 


surgeon was going to be present at the post-mortem. f 


on the peritoneal surface of the diaphragm, in the mesen- | tuberculosis was found there was likely to be a claim for 
| damages, and he (the inspector) wanted him to go on his 


behalf. He accordingly attended the post-mortem. The 
animal—a second calf heifer—looked a typical Johne's 
disease animal ; there was evidence of diarrhoea and lick- 
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ing. On post-mortem not a single lesion of tuberculosis 
was discoverable, but the presence of Johne’s disease was 
very evident. He would like, therefore, to ask Colonel 
Brittlebank if he could differentiate between tuberculosis 
and Johne’s disease without the application of the tuber- 
culin test. 

Major F. J. Taytor expressed the pleasure which it gave 
him to come back that afternoon to his old Division and 
to meet his friend Colonel Brittlebank and hear such a very 
informative exposition of the clinical diagnosis of tuber- 
culosis. 

He was rather disappointed that Colonel Brittlebank 
had again made the assertion (which he had frequently 
heard him make before) almost ruling out the entire value 
of the tuberculin test as a reliable diagnostic agent and 
advocating diagnosis solely from clinical symptoms, which 
appeared to him to be delaying a possible diagnosis by 
testing to a dangerous extent. He was hoping, rather, 
that the speaker would give them a great deal of informa- 
tion on the comparative values of the subcutaneous and 
intradermal tests, and also his considered opinion of the 
possibly misleading ophthalmic test. (Colonel Brittle- 
bank: “I will do that.”) He anticipated, also, that he 
would give a more lucid explanation of auscultation and 

ercussion—two very valuable aids to diagnosis which he 
himself had found very helpful. Mr. Willett, at the last 
meeting of the Royal Counties’ Division, had im- 
proved his knowledge of the value of percussion as an 
aid to diagnosis and he certainly learnt a great deal from 
his methods. Mr. Willett had shown him that he could 
almost definitely diagnose the existence of tuberculosis 
in various stages in the thorax by percussion with the 
fingers on the ribs. 

In regard to Johne’s disease, he practised as an inspector 
in part of the County of Oxfordshire, and nearly all the 
reported cases of tuberculosis turned out to be Johne’s 
disease ; in fact, he had come to the definite conclusion 
that one did not get prolonged copious diarrhoea in chronic 
tuberculosis. 

He thought the time had arrived when some firm step 
should be taken with regard to reactors. (Applause.) He 
could not see that it added to the public respect for the 
profession when they tested a herd of cows and were quite 
unable to deal with the reactors in any way. They all 
had the usual question put to them by their clients, “‘ What 
am I to do with those which have reacted to the test ?” 
and all they could reply was, ‘‘ You may do what you like 
with them.” He thought the time had arrived when this 
should be controlled by law and tlfe testing of all dairy 
cows made compulsory before a milk selling license was 
granted. 

Mr. J. R. HEweR, having thanked Colonel Brittlebank 
for his address, said that the latter had already been asked 
for his methods of differential diagnosis, but he would like 
to refer to a case which came to his notice through the 
Tuberculosis Order. She was scouring badly and had a 
typical lung cough. She was slaughtered under the 
Order and had generalised tuberculosis, and he expected 
to see Johne’s disease as well, but to his surprise he found 
a number of pimples on the outside of the bowel, and when 
that was opened he found they were ulcers. He took a 
specimen to the Royal Counties’ meeting. Apart from 
the lung symptoms, one would have diagnosed that beast 
as a case of Johne’s disease, so he did think that one did 
want to be a little careful in the differential diagnosis of 
Johne’s disease and tuberculosis. 

Mr. W. WEBSTER asked Colonel Brittlebank whether he 
subscribed to the idea that there were several different 
species of tuberculosis germs, and, if so, whether he had 
noted any marked differentiation in the lesions found. 
He himself frequently found very definite specific lesions 
on different farms, constantly recurring with the same 
variety of lesions, which he put down to a specific germ, 
apart from the different class of lesions he found recurring 
on other farms. He had come to the conclusion that there 
— at least two varieties of germs, each causing specific 
esions. 
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With regard to Johne’s disease, he had dealt with several 
hundred cases of tuberculosis under the Order. Some 
people claimed that Johne’s disease subjects were invari- 
ably free from tuberculosis, but he had dealt with very 
advanced cases in which the two diseases had been jointly 
manifested. From that point of view, he thought it would 
be very unsafe and unwise for anyone to refuse to take a 
cow under the Order simply because she was a well-marked 
case of Johne’s disease. 


Mr. W. Scott remarked that he had been in the unfor- 
tunate position of coming in towards the conclusion of the 
address; nevertheless, he would like to thank Colonel 
Brittlebank very much, on their behalf and on his own, 
for coming there that day and giving them the most 
excellent address it must have been. (Applause.) He 
thought Colonel Brittlebank must have a warm corner in 
his heart for the Mid-West and South Wales Division, as 
he had been with them several times, and he must say that 
for the titular head of the profession to be so generous to 
them reflected not only great honour upon them but very 
great kindness on his part. (Hear, hear.) 


He was not going to discuss the question of the Tuber- 
culosis Order or of tuberculosis generally speaking, but 
he should like to raise one point which he had not seen 
raised hitherto, and that was whether they were not going 
about their work of endeavouring to eliminate the tuber- 
culous element from their herds in a somewhat “ cart 
before the horse’ way. The milch cow was now expected 
to give 1,000 to 2,000 gallons of milk a year, and if they 
asked an animal of that class to do so they were placing 
an enormous strain upon her physical stability, and if 
there was the slightest atmosphere of infection that animal 
had not the requisite power of resistance. Moreover, 
their agriculturists were not content with getting a high 
milking average year by year, they narrowed the field of 
disease resistance because they went in for those breeds 
which gave the greatest quantity of milk. They demanded 
that their cows should be bred from the highest milking 
strains—Shorthorns, Friesians, Channel Islanders and 
Ayrshires—and those were the classes of animals the pro- 
fession knew to be most subject to tuberculosis, whereas 
they knew tuberculosis to be an almost unknown quantity 
amongst the beef breeds, such as the Herefords and the 
Devons. He questioned whether it would not be a very 
sound economic proposition to lay before agriculturists 
generally that they ought not to expect healthy cows 
while forcing them to produce an excessive quantity of 
milk. In following up that point, one could not help think- 
ing that the milk-recording societies, which had been 
‘*“boosted’’ for some years now, were not altogether a 
blessing from a health point of view, so far as the animal 
population was concerned, because their great ambition 
was to get cows to go on producing milk, quite irrespective 
of health. 


The PrestpEnT (Mr. J. C. Coleman) said that, in the 
first place, he wished to thank Colonel Brittlebank most 
sincerely for coming down again to visit them, and for 
giving them such an interesting address. Knowing, as 
some of them did, the enormous amount of time that was 
taken up by his duties as President of the Royal College, 
they could fully appreciate his kindness in coming amongst 
them again that day. 


The subject of his discourse had been of intense interest 
to them, but he regretted to say that he had hardly yet 
been convinced that it was advisable to rely upon clinical 
diagnosis in condemning cattle. Colonel Brittlebank had 
expressed his objection to the wholesale testing of cattle. 
There were ways, undoubtedly, by means of which one 
could diagnose tuberculosis fairly accurately, but you 
could not be absolutely certain in every case, and when 
you had county councils and so many different regulations 
to deal with, some demanding one thing and some another, 
it was very difficult. One case, as Colonel Brittlebank 


had said, was not a serious matter, but if you made many 
mistakes it was going to be rather serious for you. Further, 
he thought that when they had in their hands such a very 
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reliable means of diagnosis as the tuberculin test, it would 
be a pity if they did not make all the use they could of it. 

An interesting point in connection with the application 
of the subcutaneous test was the time which elapsed 
between one test and the possibility of a reaction to a 
second test. He himself had various dates—from six 
months to three years. 

One cow reacted the first time he tested her ; the man 
kept her, and although he tested her repeatedly she never 
reacted afterwards. She was ultimately condemned for 
tuberculosis, and the whole of the slands of the body, 
with the exception of the udder, were affected. He cer- 
tainly thought that there was some degree of curative 
property in the tuberculin test. 

Colonel Brittlebank had said that post-mortem examina- 
tions revealed many re-infections; that was his own 
experience. He also had said that the tuberculin test 
told them nothing. He (Mr. Coleman) thought the 
intradermal test was a most reliable one ; the only diffi- 
culty was that one must become thoroughly conversant 
with its reaction and interpretation. It was not the size 
of the swelling produced ; it was not altogether the appear- 
ance of the cow; it was the character of the swelling, by 
which they had to go. It was only by constant observa- 
tion and by following the beasts that they had tested to 
the slaughterhouse that they could come to a conclusion 
as to what was a reaction and what was not. He had had 
swellings of 22 mms., but they had not been reactions, 
as he had found on post-mortem, and he had other swellings, 
measuring only 15-17 mms., which had been proved, 
upon post-mortem, to be true reactions. 

What he would like a little more experience in was in 
regard to the data of measurements compared with the 
lesions found on post-mortem. He had hoped to have been 
able to give them some information as to the incidence of 
tuberculosis that had been found in the carcases, according 
to the reaction to the tuberculin test, but he had not been 
able to complete his observations. 

He agreed with Colonel Brittlebank’s remarks respecting 
making the cow a milking machine. If they were getting 
more than 900 to 1,000 gallons a year they were weakening 
the cow’s resisting power and making her very apt to take 
the disease if she was amongst tuberculous beasts. 

Colonel Brittlebank had said: ‘‘I have never been able 
to lay down any definite clinical symptoms.” He quite 
agreed with him, and he would like to ask him whether 
there were not other diseases from which the cow suffered 
which manifested exactly the same symptoms, upon 
examination, that one found in tuberculosis, such as 
cavities in the lung, consolidation, the rasping sound in 
the lung which one got in pleuritic lesions—whether these 
symptoms were not applicable to other diseases in common 
with tuberculosis. He raised that point because medical 
men, who had many subjective symptoms (which the 
veterinary surgeon had not) did invariably resort to either 
submitting the human to the test, or to the microscopic 
examination of some discharge, or a biological test before 
coming to a final decision. Why should the veterinary 
surgeon be expected to do more than the medical man, 
who had a far easier task than he had in coming to a 
conclusion ? It was too much to expect them to diagnose 
a case of tuberculosis from symptoms observed (unless it 
was in extreme cases), to condemn the cow and to lay 
themselves open to be shot at. He did not agree with 
Colonel Brittlebank that local authorities would be lenient 
with them. 

He concurred in the view expressed by Colonel Brittle- 
bank and Mr. Perry that by walking up and down the 
cowshed behind the cows one could often spot an animal 
that was suffering from tuberculosis. He could not tell 
them just what enabled one to do that, but one seldom 
made a mistake. 

Colonel BRITTLEBANK: And yet you say you want to 
test them! (Laughter.) 

Mr. CoLEMAN (proceeding) said that there was one little 
piece of information he could give them with regard to the 
supramammary lymphatic glands. During the operation 
of the two Orders he had examined 347 samples of milk, 
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93 of which contained tubercle bacilli, and of these, on 
post-mortem examination he found 33 animals with no 
macroscopic lesions of the udder, but pin-head sized tuber- 
culous lesions in the supramammary lymphatic glands. 
Those lesions would not be perceptible by pelpation 
during life. He had often found the udder filled with 
miliary tubercles on post-mortem. 

He quite agreed that any abnormal udder might be 
tuberculous, but he had hoped to be told how to diagnose it. 

Colonel Brittlebank had finished up by saying: ‘‘ You 
must resort to your microscope.” That supported his 
(Mr. Coleman’s) main contention--they had to be scientifie 
men and they had therefore to resort to the scientific 
means placed at their disposal for diagnosis. 

He would like to say a word in reference to the matter 
of the collection of sputum, which had been mentioned by 
Mr. Watson. The method he adopted was to get a piece 
of white American cloth, put the rough side towards the 
cow and hang it on the wall in front of her; when she 
coughed one would get some clean sputum stuck to the 
cloth. 

He was extremely obliged to Colonel Brittlebank for 
having come all that distance to give them such an inter- 
esting address and he hoped it would by no means be the 
last occasion upon which the Division would be honoured 
with his presence. (Loud applause.) 


THE REPLY. 


Colonel BRiTTLEBANK: I thank you very much for the 
very kind way in which you have dealt with what I said. 
I personally quite expected, from a lot of clinicians like 
yourselves, that you would have been ready to say that 
I knew nothing of what I was talking about, but you have 
been altogether too kind. 

I feel particularly complimented to have the confirma- 
tion by Mr. Howard Jones of some of the observations 
that I made. He said that in every case of tuberculosis 
of the udder he has found the mesenteric glands infected. 
There T have got to differ; I have not. I have found, of 
course, a very large percentage with the mesenteric glands 
infected, but I have found a definite small percentage 
in which, with most careful observation, no macroscopic 
infection was found. He also referred to something I 
ought to have said when I was dealing with the question, 
and that was the examination of sputum. To me it was 
very much a routine procedure, and I think that in course 
of time the practitioner-inspector will adopt it also. I 
think Mr. Howard Jones’ method is a very good one, but 
personally I prefer swabbing, and I use the swab something 
after the manner in which the human diphtheria swab is 
used, after making the cow cough. I swab the back of 
the throat, and I think that is the safer method, because 
I am not very satisfied about collecting the sputum which 
may bo found on the wall in front of the cow, because it 
may not belong to the particular individual with which one 
is dealing, and also in the average cowshed there is a large 
amount of possibly infected dust. The ordinary dust 
one can pick off the ledges is frequently found to contain 
tubercle bacilli. I have seen more than one mistake made 
in this way by inspectors. They collected the, sputum in 


‘the manner described by Mr. Howard Jones, and they 


subsequently found that they were dealing with another 
cow altogether than the one which was condemned when 
the tubercle bacilli were found. I have always relied on 
swabbing since then, unless, as Mr. Coleman does, one 
could get there and hold some American cloth in front of 
the cow for the animal to spit on. (Laughter.) With 
the method we use, we have a long tube; on the metal 
shaft there is a little pledget of cotton wool, and that is a 
very easy method of collecting the little sputum required. 
1 use the same method in examining vaginal discharges. 
Mr. C. E. Perry largely confirmed what I said, but he 
entered into the vexed question of differential diagnosis 
between tuberculosis and Johne’s disease. I must confess 
I hoped everybody would refrain from talking about 
Johne’s disease at all. In these days we do not get much 
Johne’s disease in our pert of the country. We used to 
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have a lot, but in the last 15 years we seem nearly to have 
got rid of it, or 1 have not seen as much of it, and I am 
therefore not in a position to offer any authoritative 
statement with regard to differential diagnosis, except as 
to what one used to be guided by in cases of tuberculous 
diarrhea as compared with the diarrhoea of Johne’s disease. 
In tuberculous diarrhoea it is quite common to find blood ; 
in Johne’s disease it is not so. In advanced cases of 
tuberculous emaciation of the gut you get quite a quantity 
of blood sometimes, which definitely points to ulceration. 
In Johne’s disease I have not seen that blood. Another 
point about Johne’s disease is that to a larger extent than 
tubercle it selects the young animal. One used to practice 
rectal examination for Johne’s disease, but I am not 
certain that it gave one very much help. Beyond that 
one cannot go, except to say this, that I think in tuber- 
culosis, if you have got lung mischief (that does not say 
that you cannot have it in Johne’s disease, because you do) 
the trouble is tuberculosis where you have also diarrhea 
and emaciation. I think the nature of the diarrhea 
differs again, in that in Johne’s disease it is more persistent 
than it is in the early stages of abdominal tubercle where 
it is usually intermittent. Further, except for the definite 
testing for Johne’s disease, I am afraid I cannot help you. 

Mr. Watson has the same difficulty with regard to 
Johne’s disease. I am very glad he mentioned his experi- 
ence, which corroborates what I have said, that he has 
found the clinical diagnosis of tuberculosis very difficult, 
working in a field where he does not get a lot of tubercle. 

My old friend Major Taylor is somewhat disappointed 
with me. I am sorry, but it is really awfully difficult to 
live up to your standards, Taylor. (Laughter.) As a 
matter of fact, I did not rule out tuberculin testing alto- 
gether. I said that I did not think that tuberculin testing 
was necessary to the working of the Tuberculosis Order, 
and that where it was adopted it was likely to cause a 
distinct narrowing of the field of operations of thé veterin- 
ary surgeon, and I think that view has been borne out by 
the facts. 

On the general question of the use of tuberculin you open 
up a very big field and it is a field that, in my opinion, is 
fraught with a tremendous opportunity of danger to the 
veterinary profession. There are some people, for instance, 
who think that England should do what parts of America 
have done, and that is, test cattle wholesale with tuber- 
culin. Apart from what would happen—that is, that you 
would take 66 out of every 100 bovines as reactors—is 
there anybody who can endure the awful monotony of the 
process and turn out accurate results ? Because if there 
is any monotonous job, in my experience, it is tuberculin 
testing on a large scale. I have done a tremendous lot 
of it. But I ask you again, even admitting that the 
tuberculin test is accurate—and we will presume, for the 
moment, that it is—how much further on are you? Are 
you going to recommend that everyone of the reacting 
animals shall be destroyed? Is it within the bounds of 
the comprehension of any practical man that he should 
recommend such a thing? Do we not know perfectly 
well that probably 90 per cent. of these reacting animals 
have isolated lesions that are never likely to cause any 
damage ? 

Then there comes another side. Supposing, for a mom- 
ent, British agriculture went mad and said it would apply 
the tuberculin test wholesale, would it be left to the 
veterinary profession to do it ? 

Mr. CoLtEMAN : It ought to be. 

Colonel BRITTLEBANK: Yes, it ought to be, but would 
the agricultural community not do what America is doing— 
have testers trained and ask for the tuberculin to be given 
them direct ? I may be wrong, but my view is that 
before we get to the time for clearing up the general 
question of tuberculosis in our herds on any economic 
grounds, there is a lot of spade work to be done along the 
lines of preventive medicine to reduce the amount of 
tuberculosis in our herds. We know very well what 


those lines are and I believe that if we, as a profession, 
stick out for and claim that as our right, we are going to 
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do a great deal more to carry agriculture with us than by 
suggesting any such extreme measures as the testing of 
the whole of our stock. My great grievance about tuber- 
culin is that it diagnoses nothing except that the animal 
has got tuberculosis ; it does not tell you where, or how 
much, especially in such a case as Mr. Coleman tested— 
an old, clinical case that did not want testing: soaked in 
tuberculin as she was, how could she react ? (Laughter.) 
Personally, | think that the simple auscultation and per- 
cussion of the chest are very useful. I percuss, as the 
medical man does, through my finger, on both sides, over 
the lung area, and I regard dull areas as extremely sus- 
picious; non-resonant areas, particularly if you get 
crepitation, etc., along the edges of those areas. There is 
another important point. 1 believe that where you have 
got lung symptoms, as found by auscultation and per- 
cussion, if you have also prolongation of expiration you 
have a pretty definite case of pulmonary tuberculosis 
with which to deal. I do not use a stethoscope or a 
phonendoscope—there are too many extraneous sounds 
to make these instruments of use. 

Major Taylor said that he did not believe that there was 
prolonged diarrhoea in tuberculosis. That confirms my 
observation, that the diarrhea is intermittent in the 
earlier stages. To revert to the public health aspect 
of the question, so long as tuberculin is used, I think it is 
absolutely immoral that reactors should be thrown on 
to the market. (Applause.) Quite contrary to the view 
expressed by the President, I do not think that tuberculin 
as we use it, has any curative effect ; in my experience, 
it has just the opposite. 

As to the method of testing that I prefer, I have never 
seen any reason to give up the subcutaneous method, and 
1 have used the double intradermal and the old intra- 
dermal, also the ophthalmic (which I soon dropped), but 
I have no reason whatever to condemn the subcutaneous. 
I have not been at all satisfied with the intradermal—the 
interpretation of the swelling is not always easy. I am 
certainly of opinion that testing with tuberculin requires a 
good deal of experience, down as I am on specialists. 
(Laughter.) Even to-day I do not know all that I ought 
to know about using the subcutaneous test. 

Mr. Webster enunciated a new doctrine, unless he means 
that there are different families of tubercle bacilli. If 
he thinks there are, I am with him. In the High Court, 
once, I said to Mr. Justice Darling that there were some 
strains of tubercle bacilli that were much more virulent 
than others and became epidemic on certain farms. You 
get an enormous difference in the growth of tubercle 
bacilli on cultures, and there can be no doubt that there 
are strains of tubercle bacilli that are much more potent 
than others ; indeed, it is probable that that applies to 
all bacteria. 

Mr. Scott is quite right when he says that I have a warm 
corner in my heart for this Society ; I had something to 
say about that prior to Mr. Scott’s arrival. Also, what he 
said about the general tuberculosis problem is really what 
I stated at the outset. I have suggested that this question 
would form a very excellent field for research. There 
are two or three directions for research which commend 
themselves at once; particularly, perhaps, that concern- 
ing the calcium content, because it is a very peculiar fact 
that in districts where tuberculosis is common you will 
nearly always find rhododendrons prolific. Take Cheshire, 
for instance. It has the largest cattle population per 
acre of any county in England, and pacer re. the highest 
bovine tuberculosis rate, and it is extraordinarily prolific 
in rhododendrons, which grow where there is no lime. 
There may be a connection between the two factors. On 
the other hand, I know a breeding district where the cattle 
are not housed, or, if they are, the housing is of the most 
elementary character, and you can gamble on their passing 
the tuberculosis test. It is a peculiarly luxuriant lime- 
stone area, growing most luxuriant grass crops, and yet 
30 miles east of it you find exactly the opposite—that the 
cattle are as tuberculous as if they were raised on our poor 
and much abused Cheshire. 
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The problem is teeming with difficulties, but there is 
one side of it in which the veterinary surgeon has a good 
deal of say (it will help, too, in Johne’s disease), and that 
is, if he will recommend his clients to practice systematic 
disinfection of his cowsheds. I am convinced that that 
is to be one of the great factors in the eliminatiom of 
tuberculosis. 

I now come to my old friend Mr. Coleman, who dealt 
with me in such a wholesale manner that I hardly know 
what to say, but I think I have dealt, as I went along, 
with most of the points he raised. You say, “ If you make 
a mistake, it is serious.” I admitted that, but I said you 
need not make many mistakes if you are careful. 

Mr. Coleman (continued the speaker) makes an excellent 
suggestion when he says that my arguments might apply 
to anything. I said they might, at the start—(laughter), 
but there are certain conditions about which one has to be 
particularly careful, and one I omitted to refer to, for 
instance, is the case of a cow with a retained placenta. 
There is nothing of which I know which is more difficult 
to distinguish from tuberculosis than an animal suffering 
from sepsis due to a retained piece of placenta; you get 
every symptom, almost, that you meet with in tubercle. 

Mr. SAYER: I have seen a foreign body produce similar 
symptoms. 

Colonel BRITTLEBANK: I am not surprised. 

Proceeding, the speaker said : In 33 cases, Mr. President, 
you found no lesions of the udder, but in the supra- 
mammary gland. That I do not understand, because the 
percentage seems extraordinarily high. The percentage 
of affected udders in which small diseased areas have not 
been capable of demonstration is very small. The exam- 
ination has to be made with meticulous care before you 
can come to a decision. 

I am afraid I have replied to your enquiries in a some- 
what desultory manner, and if there are any points upon 
which you think I can give you further information, 1 
shall be happy to try to do so. (Applause.) 

Mr. W. Scott: Colonel Brittlebank made an observa- 
tion with regard to the collection of sputum. I am very 
glad he did not agree with the suggestion of Mr. Howard 
Jones, because 1 am sure we cannot be too exact in our 
method. The procedure I adopted was to pull out the 
tongue and collect the sputum on a sterile plate and move 
that to a sterile vessel. 

In acknowledging the heartily-accorded vote of thanks 
for his visit and address, Colonel BRITTLEBANK said that 
he did want to see if they could come upon any common 
ground, in order that the veterinary surgeon could take 
his proper place in that great field of public health which 
was opening to him. Let them believe him, the position 
was not an easy one. He was confident, however, that 
the position of the veterinary surgeon in public health 
had come and had come to stay. (Hear, hear.) But it 
demanded a great deal from the profession ; it demanded, 
for instance, that the profession should give of its very 
best, and it demanded something further, that if its 
members thought that the “‘ powers that be ” were mistaken 
in the lines they were taking to deal with any particular 
subject, it was for them not to refrain from saying so and 
to advise them of the correct method. He said that 
advisedly, because if they did not take care the profession 
would be blamed for any failure there might be in the work- 
ing of the Tuberculosis Order. Of course, the veterinary 
profession had not had the chance to work the Order 
properly. (Hear, hear.) 

He personally was most anxious about the future. 
Who was going to do the work? At present the decision 
lay largely in the hands of the medical officer of health 
and he, of course, was in favour of the whole-time man 
alone, but he contended that this field was in no way 
comparable with the medical field and that it was abso- 
lutely essential to the success of the movement to have a 
nucleus of whole-time officers co-operating with the prac- 
titioners. 

The present position was, to his mind, intolerable and no 
self-respecting professional men would be content to con- 
tinue working under the police. They might be very 
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desirable in their proper place, but their methods were 


never conducive to success in the administration of any 
public health measure no matter whether it were animal or 
human. The position was, in his opinion, serious, as so 
much had these Acts and Orders been duplicated during 
the past few years that the public were definitely under the 
impression that they were being properly protected, 
whereas they knew that 90 per cent. of the administration 
was farcical, and if they as a profession did not take care 
they would be utilised as scapegoats when the public woke 
up to the true state of affairs. 

Concluding, Colonel Brittlebank made an appeal to 
the members of the Division for their support of the 
Benevolent Societies. As President of the Victoria 
Veterinary Benevolent Fund and Hon. Secretary of the 
National Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual Defence 
Society, he could assure them that he was not exaggerating 
when he told them that the need was great ; they badly 
needed money to carry on the great work which had been 
left them as a sacred legacy. The ‘ Victoria”? was 
already paying out more than its income and unless more 
money was forthcoming they would have to restrict the 
area and extent of their work and he felt sure no one 
could wish that. Then, again, there were a great many 
practitioners who had not joined the Defence Society and 
they never knew when they might be called to defend an 
action at law with all its heavy costs. It might be that 
many of them were wealthy men and felt no uneasiness 
about such things, but he knew only too well that there 
were many not so well placed and he urged them to take 
out, by an annual payment of 10s. 6d., the cheapest insur- 
ance they could get. 

Finally, he assured them that there was the closest 
co-operation between the two Societies and no over- 


lapping. 








Foot-aAND-MouTtTH DISEASE. 


BRITISH DECISION ON FRENCH CLAIM. 





Following consideration by the experts of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, M. Tonnelier, of Paris, who claimed to have 
discovered a cure for foot-and-mouth disease, has been 
informed that in view of the risks which would be involved 
in treating affected animals on farms in this country, the 
Department is not prepared to make such experiments. 

M. Tonnelier’s claims have attracted much interest both 
in this country and on the Continent. M. Tonnelier claims 
to have found a cure, but the British authorities feel thet 
only the discovery of preventive measures would justify 
any change in their policy of the immediate slaughter of 
afflicted animals. 

The view is taken that until someone discovers a treat- 
ment by which animals can be vaccinated against the 
disease, little progress can be made.—Sunday Times. 





H.M. STatIONERY OFFICE PUBLICATIONS, 


The undermentioned have been published recently. 
Copies can be purchased through any bookseller, 
or directly from H.M. Stationery Office, at the following 


‘addresses :—London: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2, 


and 28 Abingdon Street, S.W.1; Cardiff: 1 St. Andrew’s 
Crescent ; Manchester: York Street; Edinburgh: 120 


George Street Price Post 
Net. Free. 
Statutory RuLres AND ORDERs, 1928 :— 
205. Animal. Diseases of Animals. ss. d. s. d. 
The Pleuro-Pneumonia Order of 
1928, dated March 23, 1928 a ee 0 5 
206. Diseases of Animals. The 
Cattle Plague Order of 1928, dated 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


A Puzzling Tuberculin Test Record. 
By F. CoamBers, F.R.C.V.S., Wolverhampton. 


On December 12th, 1927, I tested two cows, the property 
of a dealer. These cows had arrived from Ireland three 
days previously. It they passed the test they were to go 
to a tubercle-free herd. The tuberculin used was supplied 


by Sir John M’Fadyean. The result was as follows : 














| | 
Observa- | Ophthalmic Test. 
tion at 48th} Observa- | 
hour after |tion at 24th At 24th 
| Preliminary | injection | hour after | At hour after 
measurement | of Tuber- second 48th second 
Animal, | skin fold. culin. injection. hour. instillation. 
Red Cow . 7mm, 9mm. 10mm. neg. neg. 
Roan Cow...| 7mm. omm. 10mm | neg. neg. 











On April 16th, 1928, when doing the bi-annual intra- 
dermal test on the tubercle-free herd, to which the above 
two cows came, I got in these same two cows a tremendous 
reaction. The tuberculin in this case was supplied by 
Professor Hare, and I take it that it came from the same 
‘** brew.”’ The result was :— 














| Observa- Ophthalmic Test. 
ition at 48th Observa- 
| hour after tion at 24th | At 24th 
Preliminary injection | hour after At hour after 
measurement of Tuber- second 48th second 
Animal. skin fold. culin. | injection. | hour. |instillation. 
Red Cow ... émm. 30mm. 40mm. jprofuse'jno second 
painful. nosecond; dis- instillation. 
injection. | charge 
of pus. 
Roan Cow... 7mm, | 22mm. 35mm. | profuse! no second 
painful. painful. dis- (instillation. 
charge 
of pus, 








Could these animals have been faked against the test ? 
I know of no method, yet dealers tell me that cattle just 
over from Ireland sometimes do not react, but I am in- 
clined to think that they are getting confused with the 
subcutaneous test. It may be that the tuberculin used 
at the first test was inefficient. I took great care when 
doing the first test, knowing to whom the cattle belonged. 
I cannot think that both these cows, which had never been 
stabled from the time that they were purchased, and which 
had lived under ideal conditions. 
infected in such a short time. 


could have become 


Urethral Obstruction in the Cat. 


Of late there have been numerous references in the 


Veterinary Record to the above condition in cats, but no | 


allusion has been made to one simple line of treatment. 
It is brought forward as it will be found to give a greater 
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percentage of recoveries than some of the methods in 
common use. 

A small hypodermic syringe, fitted with a fine needle, 
and a little liquid paraffin are required ; the point of the 
needle is snapped off and the end of the needle made blunt 
and smooth, or a special needle may be obtained. 

The syringe is filled with the liquid paraffin, the needle 
placed in position and a little of the contents expelled and 
smeared over the needle. 

The cat is placed in the dorsal position, with the hind 
legs drawn forward, and the penis is exposed. 

Any sebaceous material is removed and the needle 
inserted into the urethra; the penis is then held against 
the needie with the finger and thumb. 

An endeavour is made to inject the paratfin into the 
urethra. 

If only a mucoid plug is present it may be overcome 
at the first attempt, but if, after a reasonable degree of 
pressure, the obstruction does not move, the procedure 
should be suspended and gentle pressure applied to the 
bladder for a short period by an assistant. 

One alternates, at brief intervals, the pressure on the 
obstruction, first from the syringe and then from the 
bladder. 

It will be found that the most obstinate cases generally 
yield after the fourth or fifth attempt. 

The bladder is ages and a course of hexamine pres- 
cribed. 

It is sometimes necessary to repeat the process on the 
following day, especially in old-standing cases, where the 
urethra is inflamed and swollen. 

Small calculi can be removed in this way and the use 
of the catheter is best avoided, as its only effect may be 


to wedge any material present into an immovable mass.— 
A. R. 8. 


imperforate Anus and Rectum. 


By P. MerKie, M.R.C.V.S., Strathaven. 


Subject.— 

The above condition was not noticed by the owner until 
the young animal stopped sucking, when he brought it 
along for us to examine; the animal resembled a small 
barrel, and but for the man’s word that it was six weeks’ 
old it would be difficult to believe it had lived so long 
without defecating and apparently without much incon- 
venience to itself. This is not unusual, according to 
Mollar and Dollar, who state : ‘‘ Milk forms comparatively 
little feces; the animal may continue to live for several 
weeks ”, but six weeks must be very nearly a record. 


Six-weeks’-old male pig. 


Treatment.—An opening was made through the skin at 
the approximate site of a normal anus ; the bowel was then 
punctured with a blunt probe and enlarged after the 
discharge of excrement had ceased. The end of the 
bowel was then sutured to the skin. Up to the present the 
animal is doing well, which is also remarkable, in our 


opinion, considering the time the condition had existed. 
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Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


QUARTERLY MEETING OF COUNCIL. 


(Continued from page 366.) 


MOTION BY Mr. LIVESEY. 


Mr. G. H. Livesey: In accordance with the notice I 
have given, | beg to move “ That in consequence of the 
continued increase in the volume and importance of mat- 
ters with which the Council and Committees have to deal 
and in view of the limited time which is available under 
the present arrangement of quarterly meetings for mem- 
bers to become thoroughly acquainted with, and to give due 
consideration to, subjects which are brought before them, 
it is expedient that an investigation be made forthwith 
as to the desirability of holding more frequent meetings 
of the Committees and Council, and as to the desirability 
of re-organising the work of the Committees in order to 
expedite and increase the efficiency of the work of the 
Council. And further, that a report thereon be sub- 
mitted to the next meeting of Council in July.” 

I think it is known to most of us that in the easy days 


of the last century members of Council have been known | 
to come to the quarterly meetings, attend to all the com- | 


mittee work and the council work, and finish in one day. 

Those happy days are over, and we live in different 
times. We know now the work extends sometimes over 
a period of four days in a quarter, and even at that I 
know, from expressions I have heard and from what I 
feel myself, that after some of these occasions we go home 
feeling not quite satisfied witl. all that we have done ; we 
feel perhaps we might have done more had we had better 
opportunities. 

Very often the efficiency of the work of a committee 
depends on the way the work has been prepared for them 
beforehand. Those who have had experience of com- 
mittee work will know quite well that the work which is 
presented for the consideration of our committees is 
excellently prepared but necessarily condensed to such an 
extent that I think if it were further condensed we could do 
nothing with it. It is only by such condensation that it 
is possible to get through the work in the space of time 
allotted to the committees. 

Unfortunately for the members of the profession, that 
work, after it has received consideration by a committee 
for the space of an hour or a little more, is published in the 
form of a Report and all the work that has been preceding 


it is crystallised in the Report into a very few sentences. - 


When that Report comes to be considered by the Council, 
one-half of the members of Council have probably con- 
sidered it in committee ; the other half have not, and only 
know from hearsay or from the reading of the Report what 
work has been done. They are asked to vote upon it, 
however, but I think a man who would question or discuss 
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That brings me to another point, which is that where 
a matter has to be deferred, it has to be deferred for such 
a long time. If you are to keep an interest in a subject, 


| it must be more or less constantly with you, and I do not 


see how it is possible for members in busy practices to come 
here and become thoroughly acquainted with all the mat- 
ters which come before them, and to go home at the end 
of the week and take up their daily practices and the 
business of their life and to give their whole attention to 
these, and then to come back thirteen weeks later and take 
up afresh the matters which have been under discussion 
in this Council, and with full ability to discuss them in 
the same way that they would it there were not so long an 
interval as three months intervening. 

Then again, although every member of Council, I am 
certain, is anxious to do the very best he can under these 
conditions, and is ready to give the whole of his time and 
attention to his work, the present arrangement does not 
give him sufficient opportunity, because, as has been pointed 
out on more occasions than one, when half the Council is 
engaged on a committee the other half is not so engaged ; 
I will not say they are idle, but they are not doing the work 
of the Council. 

Let me just give you two examples of where I think we 
are not quite doing justice to ourselves. I am not on the 
Examination Committee, but 1 was very interested to see, 
as I know many members of the profession were, that the 
question of the curriculum was brought up last October, 
and the Committee made a very wise decision in regard to 
it—-a decision which I know has received approval every - 
where— namely, that a thorough enquiry should be made 
into the whole subject. A questionnaire was drawn up 
necessitating a great deal of work in preparation, and it 
was sent out, answers being asked for by the end of the 
year, so that if possible the matter could be discussed in 
January. 

If you look at the minutes of the January meeting, you 
will see that the question was not discussed. The time of 
the Committee was taken up principally by a discussion of 
the position of internal examiners. The same thing, I 
understand, has taken place at the meeting this quarter. 

For all I know it may be necessary that before the 
subject of the curriculum can be tackled it is necessary to 
take up the subject of the internal examiners ; but I do 
not know that for a fact, I can only presume it to be so. 
I am quite sure the men outside this Council room do not 
know it, and I think there is an idea that the question of 
the curriculum has been side-tracked for the time being. 
I contend that where a subject like that is seriously to be 
taken in hand, it is asking too much of any body of men 
to expect them to tackle such a subject by meeting once 
in three months. It seems to me a subject of that kind 
ought to be under consideration from week to week, and 


| thrashed out by continuous sitting until some decision 


the decisions in such a Report must show a certain temerity. | 


Unfortunately, owing to the impossibility, from lack of 
time, of discussing matters properly in committee, details 
are often deferred for further consideration. I think that 
is one of the bugbears of our work—-that so much of it has 
to be deferred from time to time and we cannot deal with 
matters straight away and at once. 


has been arrived at. 

I dare say some people will say that that is not possible 

-the subject is so large that if you sat daily for years to 
come you would never arrive at a conclusion satisfactory 
to all. It must be remembered, however, that we are 
always pursuing the ideal, and can never expect to attain 
it. We can only do our best, and hope to get some con- 
crete proposal with regard to this curriculum in the short- 
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est possible time. 1t may be of necessity a long time, but 
it seems to me that if consideration of it goes on as it is 
going on at present there will be very few of us alive to 
see the result. 

There is another example which I should like to bring 
to your notice, and that is the work of the Registration 
Committee. — 

The infrequent meetings of the Registration Committee, 
i.e., once in three months, appear to me, and I think to 
some others also, to be in some cases unfortunate, particu- 
larly to members of the profession who have been accused 
of unprofessional conduct. I know that if one were in 
the unfortunate position of being accused of unprofessional 
conduct next week, and were reported to the College, one 
would not like having to lie under that stigma of having 
acted dishonourably until July without any possible chance 
of giving an answer until the matter came before the 
Committee in July. When the case came before the Com- 
mittee in July, the probability is, if I can judge from 
precedents, that it would have to be deferred for another 
quarter for proper or further evidence; I think that is 
very unfortunate. An accused man should have the very 
earliest opportunity of clearing himself of any charge, and 
at the present time the fact that the Registration Com- 
mittee sits only once in three months means that he does 
not have that fair opportunity. 

On the other hand, there is the case of the man who has 
done wrong—say the unqualified man who calls himself a 
veterinary surgeon—and who is reported. Such cases 
come up before the Registration Committee, and on the 
ground of insufficient evidence have to be deferred, some- 
times for three months, sometimes for six months and 
sometimes, indeed, for nine months. That is wrong, 
because during that time the evil-doer has had time to dig 
himself in and entrench himself further before anything 
can be done to stop him. Those are cases which cannot 
be dealt with too rapidly or too emphatically. 

As to remedies, there have been many suggestions, and, 
as I am proposing that a committee be set up to investigate 
these and propose remedies, it is not for me to suggest 
remedies now ; but I think there are remedies, and that 
one of them would be more frequent meetings. We may 
agree that at the present time the quarterly meetings 
usually last four days, and that sixteen days are sufficient 
for the business of the College in a year. You will’get 
nothing like the efficient work out of four meetings of 
four days each that you would out of eight meetings of 
two days each, partly because in the latter case the work 
is more consecutive, and more in men’s minds, and you 
will have a shorter period of stress and strain. 

Another suggestion is that two committees should sit 
simultaneously, and another that where special committees 
are appointed to deal with special subjects they should not 
sit merely at the time of the quarterly meetings, but more 
continuously. If they met previously, perhaps on two 
or three occasions, the work could be done with greater 
deliberation and greater consideration. 

I do not want members to think that I am casting any 
aspersions at all on the work that is done. I think the 


work that is done is excellent, in the circumstances, and 
in view of the great disabilities from which we suffer. I 
am only hoping arrangements may be made whereby the 
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excellent work that is done may be made even more 
efficient. 

Another suggestion is that the Registration Committee 
might be divided into two parts. I hope that may be 
done. The work of the Committee divides itself essentially 
into two parts: that concerning the members of the 
profession and that concerning people outside the pro- 
fession. If the work concerning those outside the pro- 
fession were put into the hands of a small committee of 
the Registration Committee, it would relieve a great deal 
of the pressure on the time of that Committee, and I am 
sure it would help to bring a great many abuses more 
quickly to an end. 

Let me impress on you, in conclusion, that I am not 
asking for any changes to be made now, nor am I asking 
you to accept and agree with everything I say ; but I hope 
I have at least drawn your attention to sufficient points 
to show that there is a necessity for an enquiry, and I ask 
you to have an enquiry made during the next three months, 
so that we may be in a position to hear and consider the 
recommendations of the Committee on this subject at our 
next meeting, in order that when new committees are 
appointed new arrangements may be made for the coming 
year. I think this is a most opportune time in which to 
deal with the matter, and I hope that if you accept this 
motion of mine the President will allow me to propose that 
the matter be remitted to a committee of chairmen, who 
should sit as frequently and as early as possible to con- 
sider this matter, so that there may be no doubt of our 
having a complete and considered report before us at our 
July meeting. 

The Prestpent: I must apologise for having allowed 
Mr. Livesey to speak before his motion was seconded. Is 
it seconded ? 

Professor Buxton: I formally second the motion. 

The PrEsIpENT: The subject is now open for discussion. 

Professor Buxton : I do not wish it to be thought that 
because I have seconded this motion of Mr. Livesey’s I 
necessarily agree with everything which he has said, or 
indeed admit the truth of all the statements he has made. 
At the same time, I consider that it can do no harm and 
may possibly do some good if an enquiry or an investiga- 
tion into the matter he has described is made. I know 
quite well that many members of the Council feel that the 
call on their energy in the limited time at their disposal is 
perhaps severe. I also recognise perfectly well the diffi- 
culties, which at first sight seem to be almost unsurmount- 
able, in regard to some of the suggestions which Mr. Livesey 
has made. Nevertheless, I think no harm can be done 
by such an investigation, and possibly some good may 
accrue from it. 

Mr. Gorron: The suggestion behind Mr. Livesey’s 
motion appears particularly to be that there should be 
meetings every six weeks instead of every three months, 
as at present, and that a committee should be appointed 
to investigate the whole position, and to report to this 
Council again in July. I speak with some feeling on this, 
because for people who have to come very considerable 
distances it wiil be a very serious matter if the frequency 
of the meetings is to be increased. There is a danger, if 
a committee is appointed to consider this question, that 
it will consist of representatives from London and the 
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neighbourhood, with the result that they will consider the 
question very largely from the point of view of those who 
live in close proximity to London, without appreciating 
completely the significance of frequent meetings for those 
coming from long distances. 
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I would take the strongest | 


exception to any committee being appointed which would | 


considerable distance. 

If the frequency of meetings were to be unduly altered, 
it would have the effect at a very early date of limiting 
the representation on this Council to those resident within 
a short distance of London; those coming from a long 
distance would find it impossible to attend ; and in a very 
short time you would have a Council composed entirely 
of representatives from London and the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. I feel certain this Council, when it considers 
the matter from that point of view, will agree that it does 
not desire any such thing, and I am sure the members of 
the profession as a whole would take the strongest excep- 
tion to any arrangement which might have that effect on 
the representation. 

Amongst the suggestions discussed in a more or less 
preliminary and tentative way by Mr. Livesey was one 
that arrangements should be made whereby two com- 
mittees could meet simultaneously. That is a suggestion 
which I think deserves the very closest consideration. It 
is a suggestion which I have myself made in the past in a 
private, unofficial way when committees were being 
elected—-that it was desirable so to arrange the member- 
ship of committees that it would be practicable for two 
committees to meet simultaneously. I think it is along 
some such lines that a solution of the present congestion 
must be sought rather than by multiplying the number 
of meetings. 

Mr. Livesey put forward the point that half the members 
of the Council were busy considering certain matters in 
committee, and the other half, though they might be 
interested in the particular questions under discussion, 
had no opportunity of considering them and must depend 
on an abbreviated report submitted by the committee in 
question at the meeting of the Council. You must make 
up your minds whether you are going to have committees 
or not. If you are going to have committees, you must 
delegate to those committees certain work to do, and 
trust them to give that work the fullest consideration, 
and you must be prepared to accept their findings, at any 
rate in principle. It is quite certain that it would be a 
useless procedure if, after having discussed the matter 


fully in committee, it were then to come before the Council- 


and the whole committee meeting were to be held over 
again. I do not mean to suggest that discussion on the 
report of a committee should be stultified in any shape 
or form, but when a matter is referred to a committee it 
is necessary to trust that committee to do justice to the 
work imposed on it. 

The question of subjects being deferred from time to 
time, and of the difficulty of continuity in the minds of 
members with regard to matters which are continued from 
one meeting to the next, has been referred to. In that 
connection, Mr. Livesey made special mention of the 
question of the curriculum, and suggested more frequent 
meetings as a remedy. I want to say—and I trust some 
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of the members will forgive me when I say it, but I say it 
because it is my experience as Chairman of a Committee 
for a number of years—that part of that difficulty is 
traceable to the fact that sometimes members do not 
peruse the papers relating to the business of a meeting 


before they come to it. That sometimes leads to a very 


not be fully representative of those who come from a | considerable difficulty and delay, and increases the time 


| spent in committee in dealing with the subjects under 





discussion. For my own part, I find that I have no serious 
difficulty in continuing in my mind from one meeting to 
another the business which is being carried on if I go 
carefully over the papers which are submitted before each 
meeting of the Council and of its committees. 

1 am prepared to support Mr. Livesey’s motion to this 
extent: that an enquiry is desirable with a view to seeing 
whether the congestion can be relieved. I am not dis- 
posed to support it if it means the appointment of a 
committee unless those from the provinces are properly 
represented on that committee, and given a reasonable 
opportunity of being present at the meetings at which this 
question is discussed. 

Dr. O. CHARNOCK BRADLEY: I wish to associate myself 
with what Mr. Gofton has just said, speaking as one who 
comes from a distance. I think he is perfectly right in 
saying that if the number of meetings is multiplied it will 
mean we shall not be able to attend, and I think I can 
leave it at that. That consequence is perfectly obvious, 
and one need not dilate upon it. Otherwise—in common, 
I suppose, with every member of the Council—-I should 
welcome any step whatsoever, whether by the appointment 
of a committee of investigation or whatever it may be, 
which may tend to expedite the work of this Council. 

Speaking on behalf of those who come from more dis- 
tant parts of the kingdom, I must insist that any committee 
of enquiry must not be limited to those from the South of 
England. 

Mr. GAIGER: It is a pity to bring the matter forward in 
this way, because this motion suggests terms of reference 
to the committee, such as holding more frequent meetings 
ot the Council and of the committees. Some of us, like 
Mr. Gofton, are very much against more frequent meetings. 

The PRESIDENT: I take it you want to make the terms 
of reference wide ? 

Mr. GAIGER: Yes, we should not suggest ways out of 
the difficulty. If that could be done I should be in favour 
of the motion. 

The PresipENtT: I do not know whether the mover of 
the motion is prepared to make any concessions. Would 
you like to move an amendment ? . 

Mr. GaIcER: I will move an amendment in the first 
place to omit the words “‘ the Council ”’ in the second line, 
because I do not think the Council, as a Council, has to 
deal with so large an amount of work. We manage to 
finish in very good time. Lower down, I propose that we 
should delete the words from the word “ holding ” down 
to the word “ desirability,”’ so as to read “ it is expedient 
that an investigation be made forthwith as to the desir- 
ability of re-organising the work .” and so on. 

Dr. SHARE-JoNES: Is it worth while splitting on this ? 
After the expressions of opinion voiced here, the committee 
to which it is proposed to refer this matter will surely not 
give any countenance to any proposal to increase the 


_ 
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number of meetings? I think Mr. Livesey suggested it 
should be referred to the Chairmen’s Committee, which 
would mean there would be a very adequate representation 
of those who come from a distance. It would be perfectly 
safe, | think, to put the motion as it stands. I see no 
harm in it, and [ think the terms of reference as they stand 
do not commit us to anything whatever. | support the 
motion. 

Mr. Gateer: I wish to propose the amendment I have 
indicated. 

The Prestpenr: Is that amendment seconded ? 

Mr. Gorron : I second it. 

Sir Joun M’FapYEAN: I think Mr. Gaiger’s misgiving 
is unfounded, If an enquiry is to be made, | think we 
should allow it to be as general as possible. L agree with 
those who have indicated that the sense of the Council 
probably is that it would be intolerable to double the 
number of meetings of Council, because it would deprive 
the Council of the services of those who live at a long 
distance, or else it would double their expenses; but I 


see no objection whatever to coming to a decision on that | 


point now. It I were in Mr. Livesey’s place, I should 
insist on the motion being put as it is, as a matter of 
principle. 

Mr. Cuarkson: I should like to propose another 
amendment, namely, ‘*‘ that this matter be referred to the 
Chairmen’s Committee to consider methods for expediting 


the work of the Council and Committees, and to report.” | 


Professor WOOLDRIDGE: I beg to second that. 
Mr. GaIcerR: I| will withdraw my amendment in favour 
of Mr. Clarkson’s. 





May 12, 1928. 


THE Eart Hara MEMORIAL HOMES. 


Major-General Sir Joun Moore: I presume it is within 
the knowledge of the Members of the Council that an 
appeal on a national basis has gone out towards the foun- 
dation of memorial homes to the memory of Earl Haig, 
who was an Honorary Associate of our Council. 1 thought 
it would be quite right on my part if I brought forward 
the matter this afternoon, and in bringing it forward I do 
not wish it to be supposed by anyone that I am personally 
appealing for funds. My idea was that, the appeal being 
a national one, and the trustees of the Fund having defin- 
itely stated in their appeal that contributions should be 
sent to the headquarters of the British Legion in England 
and to the headquarters of the British Legion in Scotland 
or to the Bank of England, the appeal was obviously an 
open one, and, as I have said, on a national basis. My 
fear is that if members of our profession adopt that pro- 
cedure and respond to the open appeal and send money to 
the various places I have named, their contributions may 
be lost in the welter of contributions and lost to our own 
interests. By our own interests I mean the men of our 
own Royal Army Veterinary Corps, whether they belong 
to the Regular Army or the Territorials. 

My idea was that if the profession and the R.A.V.C. 


- contribute anything to that fund, it ought to be done on a 


collective basis, in the interests of our own people. 
I have discussed the matter with the Director-General 
of Veterinary Services, and he agrees that if any money is 


- contributed the benefit to our own people should be con- 


The Srcrerary : The amendment is‘ that it be referred | 


to the Chairmen’s Committee to consider methods of 
expediting the work of the Council and Committees, and 
to report.” 


The Prestpentr: If there is no further discussion, I | 


shall call on Mr. Livesey to reply. 

Mr. Livesey: I am very glad this discussion has taken 
place, because I think it shows that the members of the 
Council agree that some re-organisation is necessary. ‘The 
terms of my motion were terms which seemed to me to be 
right at the time [ drew them up, but | am quite ready to 


accept any motion which will bring into effect what I want. | 


I have said what I want to say, and I think Mr. Clarkson’s 
motion will carry my object out just as well as my pwn 
motion. If it is the emphatic feeling of members of the 
Council that they do not want to increase the number of 
meetings, that is for them to say. I do not want them to 
vote against my motion because that sentence is in it, 
although they may agree with it otherwise. 

The Presipentr: I will now put the amendment which 
was proposed by Mr. Clarkson and seconded by Professor 
Wooldridge. 

Dr. SHARE-JONES : Do I understand Mr. Livesey with- 
draws his original proposal in favour of the amendment ? 

The PrestpENT: I am going to put the amendment in 
any case. Will those in favour please signify ? 

The amendment was carried. 


The Prestipent: The original proposal therefore falls | 
to the ground, and I will put the amendment again as a | 


substantive motion. 
The motion was carried. 


sidered, and that possibly we might have homes—or a 
home —endowed specially for the benefit of the R.A.V.C.. 
their widows and orphans. I must tell you the R.A.V.C. 
have a Benevolent Fund of their own which is in a very 
good condition. It might be possible to devote some of 
that money, or the income from it. towards a memorial 
home. 

With regard to ourselves, as a profession, if it is the 
feeling of any members of the profession individually that 
they would like to contribute money towards this object 
I should not like that money to go in any other direction 
than our own. I wrote to the Secretary of the Fund about 


it, and he replies : 

‘T have to acknowledge and thank you for your 
letter, and very much appreciate your kindmess in 
making the suggestion that corps of the Army might 
make collective contributions to the memorial homes. 

** Although we have not made an actual request on 
these lines to the various corps, we should in fact wel- 
come such contributions, and I am sure the trustees 
would only be too pleased to arrange for a home or 
homes to be endowed specifically for the contributing 
corps, pro rata with the amount subscribed. 

** The question of endowment is one which has already 
had the consideration of the trustees, and they have 
tentatively fixed the sum of £1,000 as being the amount 
necessary for the erection and endowment of one home 
to accommodate an ex-service man and his family. If 
it would be at all possible for you to arrange for members 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons to contri- 
bute as a body, it would be very nice indeed, and of 
course similar arrangements with regard to the endow- 
ment could be made.” 

That is what he says. The amount of money in that 


Fund for the whole memorial is £500,000. I do not know 


_ whether it would be possible for the Royal Army Veterin- 


! 


ary Corps Benevolent Fund to be supplemented by an) 
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| 


would not, as I say, like any money from the profession | 


to go to anyone but our own people, who are, I think, just | 


as entitled to be considered as the general run of the army. 
I should like to have the feeling of members of the Council 
on the point. 

The PRESIDENT : 
John ? 

Major-General Sir JouN Moore: What I thought was 
that if the Council thought fit I might write a letter to be 
published in the Veterinary Record, informing any kindly 
disposed people among our members of my views. I do 
not know whether their money should be sent to the Royal 
College, or whether I might not undertake to collect it 
myself, but the money should be directed, not to the Bank 
of England or to the headquarters of the Legion, but to 
some organisation amongst ourselves. To collect £1,000 
from the profession would be to ask too much of them, 
perhaps, but we might tack on what is collected from the 
profession, or from the ex-service men, even, to the money 
to be contributed by the Benevolent Fund. 

The PRESIDENT: It seems to me, Sir John, that the 
scheme wants considering and well thinking out, and then 
re-submitting. There is, of course, a clear-cut line between 
the R.A.V.C. Benevolent Fund and any money that may 
be raised in the profession outside. What control will the 
profession have over the spending of this money afterwards, 
or what control would they have over any home ? I quite 
understand the R.A.V.C. Benevolent Fund might have 
some control. 

Dr. SHarRE-JONEsS : I do not think we should want con- 
trol as long as we were satisfied that the control was 
efficient, but I am very anxious to know whether the 
suggestion made by Sir John could be carried out, and 
whether the comparatively small contribution from our 
profession could be tacked on to the other large sum and 
regarded as a contribution from veterinary people as a 
whole to this very worthy object. 

The PrEsIDENT: Exactly. We want some details of 
what Sir John has in mind, and how he proposes to try 
and co-ordinate the thing. 

Major-General Sir Joun Moore: The whole thing is in 
a very nebulous condition altogether. The letter of appeal 
was issued only on the 4th April, and if it would interest 
the members to hear it read I will read it: 


Do you submit any proposal, Sir 


‘** H.M. Government has decided to erect a statue as 
a memorial to Field-Marshal Earl Haig. 

‘“We know, however, that the British people will 
desire an individual opportunity of expressing their 


love and admiration for the great soldier and gallant — 


gentleman who embodied the finest qualities and 
traditions of our race. 

‘‘ We feel, too, that they will desire this expression 
to take a form definitely associated with the work he 
did for ex-service men and their dependents. Several 
proposals have been examined by us, but the one which 
we are convinced would appeal most to Lord Haig is 
that of homes adequately endowed in various parts of 
the country for the benefit of ex-service men of all 
ranks, their widows and orphans. 

“Tt is suggested that these homes should be called 
‘The Douglas Haig Memorial Homes’; the homes 
would be kept in good repair from the Endowment 
Fund. They would endure long after the Great War 
ex-service men have passed away, and become avail- 
able for men of future generations of the Regular 
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Forces, the Royal Naval Reserve, the Territorial Force 
and the Royal Air Foree Auxiliary Reserve and their 
families. 

“We are confident the public will respond to an 
appeal for such a fund with which to erect and endow 
these memorial homes. We consider that the sum 
required for this purpose, including the endowment, 
will be at least £500,000.° All funds would be under 
the direction and control of national trustees. Of 
these, one would be nominated by the Prince of Wales, 
one by the Prime Minister, one by the Leader of the 
Labour Party and one by the Leader of the Liberal 
Party. 

“Power would be vested in them to co-opt a limited 
number of additional trustees if required. 

“The Prince of Wales, the Patron of the British 
Legion, has given his warm approval to this appeal, 
and trusts the response will be one worthy of the great 
Field-Marshal. 

* Subscriptions should be made out to the Douglas 
Haig Memorial Homes, and should be sent to the 
account of the Trustees at the Bank of England through 
any banking institution, or to the headquarters of the 
British Legion, 26 Eccleston Square, S.W.1, or to the 
headquarters of the British Legion in Scotland, 41 
Albany Street, Edinburgh. 

(Signed)— 
STANLEY BaLDwIn. 
RAMSAY MACDONALD. 
D. Lioyp GEORGE. 
JELLICOE. 
Hue TRENCHARD.” 


The Presipent: I think that leaves us very much 
where we were before. 

Would you undertake the preparation of a scheme to be 
submitted to the General Purposes Committee—which I 
think would be the appropriate body—-at the next meeting ? 
They could examine it and pass it on to the Council if the 
support of the Council be required. 

Dr. SHARE-JONES: I move we request Sir John to do 
that. 

Major-General Sir JouN Moore: I will do that quite 
willingly, but I am so afraid that as this appeal has been 
broadcast, people will send money elsewhere than to 
ourselves. 

The PrEstIpENT: You could put a warning note in the 
Record. 

Major-General Sir JoHN Moore: Yes, I could do that. 

The PrestpENnr: If there is no other question to be 
considered, I declare the meeting of the Council at an 
end. 


Special Meetings of Council. 


At the conclusion of the Quarterly Meeting of Council. 
a Special Meeting was held, the President occupying the 
Chair. 

The minutes of the last Special Meeting, which had been 
printed and circulated, were taken as read and signed as 
correct. 

Morion BY ProreEssor Buxton. 


Professor BuxToN moved the following motion, which he 
said dealt with nothing but consequential alterations of 
byelaws :-— 

“That Bye-law 73 be amended by the insertion 
of the words (‘ except in Anatomy ’) after the letter 
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‘ B’ in line 1, and the insertion of the following words | 


after the word ‘ in’ in line 3, ‘ the subject of Anatomy 
Class B and in,’ and the insertion of the word ‘ External ’ 
before the word * Examiner’ in line 4. 

‘* That Bye-law 76 be amended by the omission of the 
words ‘ 2 hours’ in line 9, and the substitution therefor 
of the words ‘ 3 hours.’ 

“ That Bye-law 96 be amended by the omission of the 


| 
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Sir Joun M’Favyean: I wish to support this motion, 
which, I think, serves a useful purpose. 
Professor Buxton : I wish to support this. It brings us 


| into line with other bodies engaged in the granting of higher 


words ‘ Veterinary Surgeons’ Act, 1881, Sec. 11,’ and | 
the insertion therein of the words ‘ Perjury Act, 191], | 


ss. 6 and 7.’ 

“That Bye-law 98 be amended by the omission of all 
the words after the word ‘ appoint’ in line 3. 

‘“* That in Schedule I, Section 1, the last paragraph be 
deleted, and the following inserted in lieu thereof--- 


‘ Certificates granted on the result of the above examina- | 


> 99 


tion are recognised without condition as to subjects. 
The motion was duly seconded and carried. 


Morion BY Mr. LIvEsey. 


Mr. Livesey moved the following motion : 

** Bye-law 103: A candidate will not be permitted to 
submit as his Thesis a Thesis for which a Degree or 
Diploma has been conferred on him by any University 
or College or Institution. A candidate will not, how- 
ever, be precluded from incorporating work which he 
has already submitted for another Degree or Diploma 
in a Thesis covering a wider field provided that he in- 
dicates in his Thesis any work which has been so in- 
corporated.”’ 

In doing so, he said: This is a modified form of the motion 
which I brought up at the last Quarterly Meeting. It is 
framed entirely with the idea of ensuring that a candidate 
for the Fellowship shall prepare his thesis definitely for 
the purpose of the Fellowship, and not for any other 
purpose. 

The Presivent: Is this seconded ? 

Professor WOOLDRIDGE : I second it. 

The Presipent: You may now proceed, Mr. Livesey. 

Mr. Livesey: I beg your pardon. The thesis must be 
a thesis ad hoc. The regulation as it stands is the same 
as one of the conditions required for a thesis for the Doctor- 
ate of London University. I think, now that the time 
limit has been removed, any objection which there ntight 
have been has probably been removed also. 

The PrestpEent : Is there any discussion on this motion ? 

Major-General Sir JoHN Moore: I wish to oppose this 
motion, and I do so entirely with one object, and that is 
to draw attention to the very wisatisfactory and unhappy 
state of affairs into which the Fellowship Examination 
and the Fellowship Diploma have been permitted to drift. 

The Presipent: Is this pertinent to the resolution ? 
| must ask you to speak to the resolution. 

Major-General Sir Jonn Moore: I am opposing the 
resolution. 

The Prestpent: You are raising extraneous matters. 

Major-General Sir Joun Moore: I do not know where 
Lam. You asked if anyone had anything to say. 


The PrestipENt: Yes, but about this motion. This | 


motion deals with a specific question, the question of a 
thesis for which a Degree or Diploma has been conferred 
on a man by any University, College or Institution. 


Degrees or Diplomas, and I think we should adopt it. 

Mr. Gorron: As I was responsible for delaying this. 
may I say that since the last meeting the objections I 
had have been entirely removed ? 

The motion was carried. 

The PREsIDENT: That concludes the business of the 
Special Meeting. 

VorEeE or THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. McKrtnna: I think before we leave we should all 
like to accord a hearty vote of thanks to our President 
for the way he has conducted the proceedings. 

The vote of thanks was carried by acclamation. 


A Special Meeting of Council was held at the College. 
10 Red Lion Square, W.C.1., on Wednesday, 25th April. 
1928, when the following were present: Lieut.-Col. J. W. 
Brittlebank (President) in the Chair, Messrs. J. H. Carter. 
W. S. King, G. H. Livesey, J. W. McIntosh, Major-Gen. 
Sir John Moore, Dr. J. Share-Jones, Lieut.-Col. P. J. 
Simpson, Messrs. 8S. H. Slocock, E. Alfred West. 

The minutes of the previous Special Meeting were 
read and signed as correct. 

Apologies for absence were received from Major J. 
Abson, Dr. O. Charnock Bradley, Professor J. B. Buxton, 
Professor 8. H. Gaiger, Messrs. A. Gofton, J. Holroyd. 
R. Hughes, J. McKinna, W. D. Rees, H. Sumner. Professor 
A. W. Whitehouse. 

On the motion of Mr. KING, seconded by Mr. McLyrosn, 
the following alterations to Bye-laws passed at the previous 
special meeting, were confirmed :— 

Bye-law 73: To insert the words “ (except in 

Anatomy)” after the letter ‘“‘B” in line 1, the words 

“ the subject of Anatomy Class B, and in,’’ after the 

word “in” in line 3, and the word * External ”’ before 

the word *‘ Examiner ”’ in line 4. 

Bye-law 76: To omit the words ‘‘ 2 hours ”’ in line 9, 
and to substitute therefor the words ‘‘ 3 hours.” 

Bye-law 96 : To omit the words ‘* Veterinary Surgeons’ 
Act, 1881, Section 11,” and to insert therein the words 
‘** Perjury Act, 1911, ss. 6 and 7.” 

Bye-law 98: To omit all the words after the word 
‘ appoint ”’ in line 3. 

Schedule I, Section 1: To delete the last paragraph 
and to insert in lieu thereof: ‘‘ Certificates granted on 
the result of the above examination, are recognised 
without condition as to subjects.” 

On the motion of Mr. Livesry, seconded by Col. 
Simpson, the following alteration to Bye-law 103, passed 
at the previous special meeting, was confirmed : 

To add: A candidate will not be permitted to submit 
as his Thesis a Thesis for which a Degree or Diploma has 
been conferred 6n him by any University or College or 
Institution. A candidate will not, however, be pre- 
cluded from incorporating work which he has already 
submitted for another degree or diploma in a Thesis 
covering a wider field provided that he indicates in his 
Thesis any work which has been so incorporated. 

It was resolved—-That the Common Seal of the College 
he affixed to the Bye-laws as amended. 


‘ 
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DIVISIONAL REPORT. 


Mid-West and South Wales Division. 





R.C.V.S. PRESIDENtT’s Vistr TO Batu. 

The Mid-West and South Wales Division counts itself 
singularly fortunate in having been honoured, for the 
second time during his term of office as President of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, with the presence, 
for the purpose of giving an address, of Lieut.-Col. J. W. 
Brittlebank, Chief Veterinary Officer to the Corporation of 
Manchester. Upon the occasion of his previous visit, 
Colonel Brittlebank’s address was upon the subject of the 
production of milk from the public health aspect; the 
address he now presented concerned itself with the (un- 
fortunately) related topic, ‘‘ The Clinical Diagnosis of 
Bovine Tuberculosis.”’ It was a masterly exposition of the 
subject, made almost without a note, and it was of the ut- 
most interest to his hearers, to the majority of whom 
the subject was one of practical concern. [The address 
is reproduced at the commencement of this issue of the 
Record, as is the animated discussion to which it gave 
rise.—ED.]. 

The President of the Division (Mr. J. C. Coleman) 
occupied the chair and there were also present: Messrs. 
A. 8. Adams, Carter Armstrong, Geo. Atkinson, J. J. 
Aveston, E. C. Bovett, 8. B. Clode, J. R. Hewer, J. Howard 
Jones, T. Margarson, J. W. Hall Masheter, R. Moore, 
C. E. Perry, J. L. Perry, J. O. E. Powell, A. E. Roberts 
E. Sayer, W. Scott, F. J. Taylor, F. Tonar, W. R. Watson, 
W. Webster, and W. D. Rees (Hon. Secretary). 

Visitors.—Lieut.-Col. J. W. Brittlebank, Messrs. T. D. 
Baughey, A. Messervy, and H. C. Wilkins. 

The minutes of the October and January meetings of 
the Division, having been published in the Record, were 
taken as read and were confirmed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(i) Apologies for absence from Major W. Ascott, Captain 
W. A. Austin, Major R. Catmur, Mr. C. H. Ducksbury, and 
Mr. G. H. Gibbings. 

(2) From Dr. A. L. Sheather, thanking the Division for 
its support to his application (which had proved successful) 
for the registration of his premises under the Vivisection 
Act. 

(3) From the Editorial Representative of the N.V.M.A 
on behalf of the Editorial Committee, requesting members 
to forward material for publication in the Clinical Section 
of the Veterinary Record. 

The PrEsIDENT strongly supported this appeal, com- 
mending it to the practical interest of members. He 
pointed out that the Editorial Committee did depend 
entirely upon the general practitioner for the provision of 
clinical notes. If they would send up to the headquarters 
of the N.V.M.A., details of their interesting cases, they 
would be written up there in the correct form for publica- 


tion if they had not time to do that themselves. He 


thought they would all admit that the Record had much 
improved of late, and he, personally, desired to see it, 
so far as the financial resources of the ‘‘ National ’’ would 


admit, a big. live paper like the British Medical Journal | 
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the counterpart of which it should be in veterinary litera- 
ture. 

New Member.—The meeting unanimously elected Mr. 
H. C. Wilkins, of Crewkerne, a member of the Division. 

Notice of Motion.—Mr. J. J. Aveston gave notice that 
at the next meeting of the Division he would move : ‘‘ That 
a sum of money be given by the Mid-West and South 
Wales Division to the Royal Veterinary College Rebuilding 
Fund.” 

The PRrEsIDENT now called upon Colonel Brittlebank 
to give his address. 

Following a well-sustained discussion, which was opened 
by Mr. Howarp Jonss, and Colonel Brittlebank’s reply, 
a hearty vote of thanks was accorded the latter for his 
visit and address, on the proposition of the PRESIDENT, 
seconded by the Hon. SECRETARY. 

Morbid Specimens.—The PREsIDENT exhibited the bones 
of the foot of an ox, showing tuberculous deposits and 
changes in the bone. 

Colonel BrirrLEBANK remarked that many cases of so- 
called foul in the foot of cattle were tuberculous in nature. 

A further exhibit by the PRESIDENT was a piece of horse- 
hide, which, he said, had been handed to him in London. 
It contained a great number of holes and there were many 
other sites of affection where the process had not actually 
perforated the hide. The hide was but one of 200 similarly 
affected in a large consignment of hides sent to America 
to be tanned. They were investigating the condition at the 
Colleges, and he would be glad to have the views of members 
thereupon. His own opinion was that it was of a pyemic 
nature, or farcy, but of course the enormous number 
affected rather discountenanced those suggestions. 

The general opinion of the members was that the defects 
in the hide had been caused during, or subsequent to, the 
process of tanning. 

Mr. T. Maraarson exhibited part of the tuberculous 
spine of a horse, the history of which was, he said, rather 
peculiar. The animal had been a child’s pony; about ten 
years’ old at death. It developed just a slight swelling at 
the withers, and he treated it with antimony, but without 
much effect. He then blistered it and turned it out ; 
it then started wasting badly. The pony was taken in and 
was then found to be passing blood in his urine. On 
trying to drench him, it was found that the pony could not 
get his head up. His condition became such that he had 
to be destroyed and, on boiling out the bones of the spine, 
it was found that there was a good deal of tuberculosis 
of the spine, chiefly of the atlas. The most peculiar feature 
of the case was, however, the swelling on the inferior aspect 
of the lumbar vertebrae, which involved the kidneys. 
He had tested the pony with tuberculin and found that it 
gave a marked reaction to the test. 


ANY OTHER BUSINESS. 


Benevolence.The meeting cordially endorsed the 
PRESIDENT’S suggestion that the Division should follow the 
example set by some other Divisions of the N.V.M.A., 
of having at their meetings a collecting box for the purpose 
of augmenting the resources of the Victoria Veterinary 
Benevolent Fund. The suggestion followed an appeal by 
Colonel Brittlebank that the members should take a practical 
interest in the work both of that organisation and of the 
Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual Defence Society. 
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Hon. Membership.—Mr. W. M. Scorr said that he had 
been asked to bring forward a proposition which he was 
sure would meet with their very hearty agreement. He 
held in his hand a list of the Honorary Members of the 
Division ; these were Sir Clifford Albutt, Sir Isambard 
Owen, Sir Almroth Wright, Major-General Sir Layton 
Blenkinsop, Dr. W. G. Savage, and Principal Frederick 
Hobday. He thought they would agree that it would 
be a graceful and courteous act of that socicty to include 
in that list of honorary members the name of their worthy 
and distinguished visitor that day, Colonel Brittlebank. 
(Applause.) Colonel Brittlebank had been very kind to 
that Association ; he had fathered it on two occasions 
since his elevation to the proud position of the titular head 
of his profession, and he had served the Association very 
well. The least they could do, therefore, was to show their 
high appeciation of Colonel Brittlebank’s interest in the 
Mid-West and South Wales Division by making him an 
Honorary Member. (Loud applause.) 

The proposition was seconded by Mr. AvEston, and 
carried with acclamation. 

Colonel BrirrLeBANK, in acknowledging the honour, 
said: You take the wind out of my sails, Sir; your 
kindness is too much, and I can only say to you that I 
appreciate the honour you have done me more than I can 
tell you, and that if I can do anything to further the 
interests of this Society in future I shall have as much 
pleasure in trying to do it as [ have in the past. This 
seems to me a spot in the West of England where much 
good is being done, and, as far as [ am concerned, any little 
I have been able to do I have done with the very greatest 
amount of pleasure—certainly with as much pleasure as 
I hope it may have given you. I thank you very much 
for the great honour you have done me. (Applause.) 

It was agreed to leave in the hands of the Council the 
making of the arrangements for the summer meeting. 

The passing of a vote of thanks to the President for his 
conduct in the Chair concluded the proceedings, apart 
from the enjoyment of an execllent repast which had been 


arranged for. W. D. Rees, Hon. Secretary. 








Disease in Imported Meat. 


At a meeting of the Council of the Central and Associated 
Chambers of Agriculture, held on May Ist, Mr. J. Sadler 
presented the report of the Cattle Diseases Committee, 
who recommended that, in view of the prevalence of foot- 
and-mouth disease in South America, and the fact that 
virus can exist in the bone marrow for long periods, 
the Government should be called upon to apply the same 
restrictions to all exporting countries. Mr. Sadler said 
it was the business of the Government to safeguard the 
flocks and herds of the country from the depredations of 
the disease. 

The Chairman asked what was meant by the words 
** same restrictions.” 

Mr. Sadler said we were not importing carcases of pigs 
from certain Continental countries on the ground that 
they were likely to cause infection, and that being so we 
should apply the same medicine to any other country— 
Argentina, for instance. ~ 

Sir George Courthope, M.I’., said he did not think it would 
be practicable to apply a complete embargo upon meat of 
all kinds from the whole of Europe and South America. 
Argentina was sending a very large proportion of the total 
beef supply in this country. We could not multiply beef 
with the rapidity that we could multiply pigs, and he did 
not believe that they could cut off the supply of imported 
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beef by a stroke of the pen without causing hardship in 
this country, which he was certain would not be tolerated 
fora moment. They should not ask the Government to do 
things unless they were satisfied that they were reasonably 
possible. But if they were satisfied that there was grave risk 
of infection coming in the bone of animals, why should 
they not say that the bone must not come in? That was 
not an impossibility. 

There was machinery at Argentine ports that could bone 
the carcases for canned meat, and it could be used to bone 
carcases that were to be sent here. In this country they 
had to do a great deal for the protection of their flocks, 
and they were entitled to urge that regulations and restric- 
tions at least as strong should be put upon meat sent here 
by competitors. He proposed an alteration in the recom- 
mendation of the committee so that it should be read, 
that the Minister of Agriculture should be called upon to 
exercise his powers under the Diseases of Animals Act 
in order to prohibit the importation of bone from countries 
where foot-and-mouth disease is prevalent. 

This proposed amendment was not carried, but after 
some discussion, on the motion of Mr. Steed, the following 
amended resolution was passed: “‘In view of the preva- 
lence of foot-and-mouth disease in South America, and the 
fact that virus can exist in the bone for long periods, in 
the opinion of this Chamber the importation of carcases 
from the Argentine and other countries where the discase 
exists should be prohibited, unless the head, including the 
tongue, and feet are attached to the carcase.” 


At a meeting of the Council of the Royal Agricultural 
Society on May 2nd, Sir Merrik Burrell (Chairman of the 
Veterinary Committee) moved “ That the Council begs to 
urge on the Minister of Agriculture the desirability that 
all frozen or chilled meat imported from any country in 
which foot-and-mouth disease exists should be placed in 
cold storage at the ports in Great Britain, retained there, 
and not exposed on the market until sufficient time has 
elapsed for the virus of the disease, possibly present in 
the marrow of the bones, to have died.’ He said that it 
had been learned within the last few months from the 
Committee which was investigating foot-and-mouth disease 
that the virus of that disease could live for somewhere 
about 76 days in the marrow of the bones of infected 
animals. It was obvious, therefore, that meat coming from 
countries in which the disease existed to any great extent 
brought the disease with it into this country. I[f it was 
thought necessary to quarantine animals which might 
possibly be infected with foot-and-mouth disease and to 
subject them to all kinds of stringent conditions, it seemed 
only logical that meat, which was probably infected, 
should also be quarantined until sufficient time had clapsed 
for the virus to die. Scientific opinion at the present 
moment said that was a period of 76 days, and the sugges- 
tion of the Committee was that such meat should be held 
up in cold storage at the ports in this country for a period 
of at least 76 days, counting the time oceupied by the sea 
voyage, during which the meat would be in the ship’s 
refrigerator. 

Sir Archibald Weigall seconded the motion, which was 
adopted. 





Tue COMMONS AND THE ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


Mr. Guinness, Minister of Agriculture, stated in the House 
of Commons on May Ist, that he was well acquainted with 
the unsatisfactory condition ef the buildings of the Royal 
Veterinary College and of the consequent difficulties under 
which the College laboured. 

“The Governors,”’? he added, *‘ are endeavouring to 
obtain the necessary funds to rebuild the College, and the 
Ministry has promised a grant of £35,000 on a £ for £ basis 
towards the fund which the Governors are raising. | 
appreciate the importance of this subject, and will do 
everything in my power to assist the College.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


_ The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns, 


Diary of Events. 


-Meeting of Finance and General Purposes 
Committee, N.M.V.A., 4 p.m.; Editorial 
Committee, 4-30 p.m, 
R.C.V.S. Voting Papers 
Reports issued. 

Entries due for D.V.S.M. Examination. 

R.C.V.S. Voting Papers to be returned. 

~Annual General Meeting, R.C.V.S., 12 
noon, at 10 Red Lion Square. 


May [4th 


May 24th and Annual 


May 30th 
June 7th 


DEATH OF PROFESSOR DANIEL KEHOE, M.R.C.V.S. 


We deeply regret to record the death, in his 40th year, 
of Professor Daniel Kehoe, M.R.C.V.S., 
Pathology and Bacteriology in the Veterinary College of 
Ireland, Dublin. 

Professor Kehoe passed away at his residence, 138 
Waterloo Road, Dublin, on Sunday last, and his death at a 
comparatively early age is a severe loss to veterinary 
science, as the branches in which he specialised had no 
more enthusiastic devotee. Professor Kehoe graduated 
at Dublin in 1909, and previous to taking up his appoint- 
ment at the College he occupied the important post of 
Research Officer to the South African Government, under 
Sir Arnold Theiler. At the last meeting of Council R.C.V.S. 
he was appointed examiner in Epizootiology, Veterinary 
Bacteriology and Protozoology for the D.V.S8.M. and in 
Pathology for the examination for the R.C.V.S. Fellowship 
Diploma. P 

Many members of the Association resident on this side 


Professor of 
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had the privilege of making the acquaintanceship of Pro- | 


fessor Kehoe on the occasion of the N.V.M.A. Congress 


held at Dublin in 1926, when he served most usefully upon | 


the Provisional Committee. At the Cambridge Congress in 
1925, he presented an exhaustive paper on “ Plant Poison- 
ing” in conjunction with Principal J. F. Craig. 

We hope to publish an appreciation of the late Professor 
KXehoe, from the pen of a colleague, in our next issue. 


Royaut AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
CouUNCIL’S PRESENTATION TO SiR JOHN M’FADYEAN. 


At a meeting of the Council of the Royal Agricultural 
Society on May 2nd, the President, on behalf of the Council, 
presented a silver salver, suitably inscribed, to Sir John 
M’Fadyean, in recognition of valuable services rendered 
by him to the society for many years as its consulting 
veterinary surgeon. In acknowledging the presentation, 
Sir John M’Fadyean mentioned that the Chair of Com- 
parative Pathology which he had occupied at the Royal 
Veterinary College for 35 years was mainly due to a grant 
made by the Society’s Council, and its establishment was a 
very notable event in the history of veterinary education. 





It was a singular fact to look back upon that in 1892, | 
even in medical education in London, there were no special | den at Regent’s Park was not opento the public on Sundays. 


chairs devoted to the study of pathology. 


Veterinary | 
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seience owed a great debt to the Royal Agricultural 
Society for the financial help it had given for many years 
to the Royal Veterinary College, and notably for its hand- 
some subscription to the College Rebuilding Fund. 


SourH AFRICAN VETERINARY ASSOCIATION AFFILIATES. 


Although no official communication has yet been re- 
ceived, we notice with interest and approbation that a 
proposal to affiliate with the National Veterinary Medical 
Association was agreed to at the Annual General Meeting 
of the South African Association held at 
Johannesburg on April 5th, according to a report appearing 
in the Rand Daily Mail. Now that our South African 
colleagues have decided to affiliate with our Association, 
we trust that we shall be favoured with details of the 
proceedings of the S.A.V.M.A., and with articles from 
individual members. 

The same report states that it was also agreed to donate 
the sum of £50 to the Royal Veterinary College Rebuilding 


Veterinary 


Fund. 

Dr. P. J. du Toit was elected President, Dr. J. B. Quinlan, 
‘Treasurer, and Mr. A. C. Wirkpatrick, Secretary, and a 
committee was formed to consider ways and means of 
improving the status of the Association. 


HACKNEY REVIVAL PREDICTED, 


* Breeders at the Hackney Horse Society’s Show at 
Glasgow Paddocks here to-day predicted a revival in the 
breeding of hackneys,” wrote the Daily Mail correspon- 
dent from Doncaster. 

‘*One reason advanced for this belief is that many 
Americans, as a relaxation from the monotony of high- 
powered motor cars, are making a hobby of hackney driv- 
ing. The United States, according to Mr. Henry T. 
Holloway, president of the Hackney Society, is importing 
hackneys in considerable numbers from Britain. 

** At to-day’s show the entries were more numerous than 
at the last show, and according to the judges were im- 
proved in quality.” 

The veterinary inspectors officiating were Messrs. 
J. Lleyd Jones, L. W. Wynn Lloyd, G. H. Pollock and 
C. H. Sheather. 


Provosep Coun PRY Zoo. 


The Unopposed Bills Committee of the House ef Com- 
mons last week considered the Bill by which the Zoological 
Society seeks powers to establish a country zoo on the 
Whipsnade Estate in Bedfordshire. 

Mr. Harold Browne (Dyson, Bell and Co.), Parliamentary 
agent, said that the garden in Regent’s Park was only some 
30 odd acres, and, apart from that, was not an ideal spot 
for the home of foreign animals. Regarding the purchase 
by the society of the estate in Bedfordshire (between 35 and 
40 miles from London) of 480 acres, he said the first idea 
was to provide a sort of sanatorium for ailing animals, or 
provide better means of exercising their animals. They 
had now developed those ideas and the proposal was to 
develop the estate on the lines of an open-air home for 
wild animals under conditions as near their natural con- 
ditions as possible. 

One of the clauses in the Bill put upon the Society the 
obligation to admit members of the public on payment on 
any oceasion when the Fellows of the Society were them- 


selves admitted. That would include Sundays. ‘The gar- 


(Continued at foot of first column next page.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 
mdence must bear the name and address of the con- 


All co; 
tributor for publication. 
The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 


his correspondents. 


The Veterinary Profession in Relation to Empire. 
To THE EpIToR oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—I happened to be reading a book this past week- 
end, entitled ‘‘ The Real Rhodesia,” by Mrs. Ethel Tawse 
Jollie, M.L.A., where the author acknowledges (1923) the 
work of the Veterinary Department, and, in particular, 
of the Bacteriological Department. 

‘* Rhodesia is very proud of her Bacteriological Depart - 
ment which was for a time carried on under most in- 
convenient conditions, but with a success that led to a 
public demand for the construction of better premises. 
Without in any way decrying the valuable work done in 
the Union in bacteriological research it may be said that 
Rhodesia’s contribution has been unusually large in view 
of the money she has devoted to the subject; a result 
due to the Director of Veterinary Research, Mr. LI. 
Bevan, whose name is well known in veterinary circles, 
especially on account of his success in preparing special 
vaccines for combating the diseases of animals by inocula- 
tion.’’-—Yours, etc., J. PoLLaRD. 

Halifax. 
May 6th, 1928. 


The Incidence of Cancer of the Liver in the Domestic 
Animals. 


To THE EprtTor or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir, -At the recent meeting of the Central Division 
reported in your last issue, some doubt was expressed on the 
specimen exhibited by Dr. Sheather, as being of a carcino- 
matous nature, and Dr. Tom Hare, in the course of his 
remarks, stated that he had only seen one case of cancer 
of the liver, and that was in a human being—in which 
subject, I think I am correct in stating, it is comparatively 
common, and is frequently associated with cirrhosis. — 

During the past nine years, I have had, at varying times, 
quite a number of cases of carcinoma of the liver in the eat, 
with no indication of the disease being secondary there. 
The diagnosis was placed beyond all doubt by the micros- 
copical examination of the affected organ by pathologists 
of repute, but the most interesting thing noticed in this 
connection has been that, in practically every case, the 
cat so affected has been addicted to eating cockroaches, 
with which many of the older housesinthis city are infested. 
This fact was pointed out to one Institution which had 
examined a few of these livers, but no comment was made. 
The condition is almost invariably accompanied by ascites 
and cirrhosis. : 

It would be interesting to know if other practitioners have 
come across this condition under similar circumstances in 
the cat.—Yours faithfully, J. F. D. Tutt, MR.C.V:S. 
1 St. Cross Road, 

Winchester. 

The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following :—- 

Report of a meeting of the Lancashire Division, from 
Mr. J. Spruell, Hon. Secretary. 

Communications from Messrs. J. C. Callow, T. Dalling, 
J. Campbell Hill, R. Macgregor, J. H. Mason, T. F. 
Prime, Major C. H. 8S. Townsend, and Mr. D. E. 
Wilkinson. 








(Continued from previous page). 


Sunday was the only day available for Fellows, and there 
was not, therefore, room for the public. It was hoped that 


the public would avail themselves of the opportunity of 
visiting Whipsnade. 
The Bill was passed for third reading. 
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Veterinary Bacteriology.* 

Text books on veterinary bacteriology are sufficiently 
rare to ensure that the publication of an up-to-date volume 
in this subject will meet with success. The book under 
review, however, merits considerable success, for it is 
an excellent manual covering a wide field. Although 
English bacteriologists and veterinarians have not as yet 
adopted the recommendations on nomenclature advocated 
by the Society of American Bacteriologists, nevertheless 
they cannot but welcome the arrangement of this book 
according to the newer system, for the older names are 
included with regularity both in the text, and in the index. 
Perhaps one may regret the passing of such an old friend 
as B. coli communis into the austere and awkward Escheri- 
chia communis, even if Escherich was the original discoverer 
of the organism. The book contains 500 pages and it is 
somewhat astonishing to discover how much the author 
has included in this space. There are eleven parts; 
Parts I. and IT. deal with a general description of bacteria 
and bacteriological methods. Part III. supplies an 
excellent introduction to the problems of immunity and 
Part IV. comprises the minute description of the bacterial 
species. This part is very well arranged and supplies most 
of the information any reader is likely to desire: one is 
pleased to note the inclusion of descriptions of the slightly 
pathogenic, Pseudomonas aeruginosa (B. pyocyaneus) 
and the non-pathogenic B. subtilis, but one feels perhaps a 
little sorry that other common non-pathogenic organisms 
such as B. proteus vulgaris and B. faecalis alkaligenes 
are not fully described. The parts dealing with the 
protozoa and the filterable viruses are equally good, but 
the veterinarian will be especially pleased with the inclusion 
of the chapters on serology , hematology and the preparation 
of biological products. The concluding chapter on the 
bacteriology of milk and water is not so good ; it is rather 
too scanty. It is difficult to know how much pathology 
should be included in a book on bacteriology, but surely 
the site of the chief lesions should be mentioned always : 
this is only sometimes done in this book. In the description 
of ovine pseudotuberculosis we are told that in addition 
to being found in the glands “‘ caseous foci are frequently 
found in the lungs, spleen, liver and kidneys.” In the 
reviewer's experience these lesions are found as commonly 
embedded in the muscle tissue as in the organs mentioned, 
in fact, he would be loth to describe their occurrence as 
frequent in the kidneys and liver. Neither do we describe 
canine and feline distemper as a single disease in England 
and hence the following extract appears inaccurate to us : 
‘* distemper is a very common and highly important disease 
of dogs. It occurs to a lesser extent among cats and other 
carnivorous animals.” But speaking generally, this book 
is excellently written and arranged, and as an all-round 
treatise on veterinary bacteriology it may well claim to be 
a book of reference, although to justify thoroughly such a 
description many of the chapters should have been given in 
greater detail. Both the description of the experimental 
details, which abound in the book, and the illustrations 
are good. In short the manual is assured of a wide appeal 
to all veterinarians, whether engaged in research, public 
health work or general practice, and to the members of 
other professions engaged in allied work. G. H.W. 





* A review of Kelser’s Veterinary Bacteriology (pp. xii. + 526, 
price 25/9 inland, 26/3 abroad), which appeared in May issue of the 
‘Journal of the Royal Sanitary Institute.” The book is published 
by Bailliére, Tindall & Cox, 7 and 8 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


London, W.C.2. [apvrt.] 





